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4 “ bl rl ee alta ATUGIR prostrate antagonist—a thousand for one of them sympathizing rather with the chovse dirty weather for their operations, this ouly increased the probability of a 
the bag - 2 transport of the former than the agony of tie latter. Here, then, sculpture and landing being attempted. The hopes, therefore, of making a seizure kept us in 
ne } THE BRIDAL SERENADE painting have reached their climax ; neither of them can give the actual thoughts good humour, and enabled us to ** grin and bear” the inclemency of the weather 
“ ae, ee oie of the personages whom they exhibit so palpably to the outward sense that the | tolerably well. And after the lapse of some hours, these hopes were for a few 
ara, Air—March in ** Timon of Athens.” character of those thohghts cannot be mistaken. Puetry goes further than | seconds elevated to the highest pitch. About midnight, as we lay benumbed 
the BY MRS. CRAWFORD. both, and when one of the sisters had laid down ber chisel, the other her pencil, with the cold, and half-drenched with rain, the faint splash of water was heard 
De- "Tis the dawn of Love she continues her strain; wherein having already sung what each have pictured, | on the larboard bow; all eyes were in an instant turned in that direction,—and 
us And the Sun above : she thus reveals that secret of the sufferer’s breaking heart which neither of through the obscurity of the night, we thought we observed an object on the 
aths ' Has taunt hile lamp for beauty’s shrine ; them could intimate by any visible sign. But, we must return to the swoon of | water. Shortly, the splashes were distinctly heard! The sound appeared to 
ymo- ' And the sportive flowers the dying man :— impart heat to our bodies, and the cold embrace of our wet garments was no 
pro- S. the latticed bowers, : “<The arena swims around him—he is gone, longer felt. The order “Give way, lads, off all,” was given in a whisper, and 
ren- In garlands for Love’s altar twine ; Ere ceased the inhuman shout that hail’d the wretch who won. | obeyed with alacrity, in silence: the ga!'ey sprung under her oars,—and darting 
ned . tats ‘ ; ee | like a falcon on its prey,—we, in a few seconds, found ourselves “‘ head and stern” 
And the whisp'ring breeze, ‘““*He heard it, and he heeded not,—his eyes ‘ 3 : . 
: I ’ " ce limeve ¢ sh ieee Ca¥ aGtey - alongside of a galley belonging to H. M. R. C Our disappointment was 
n the orange trees, Were with his heart, and that was far away ; | : dd ' We theref node dre leach af aaah aaa 
, Sighs the name of Geraldine. He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize— | great, and I may add, useless. e therefore hac a éry lug ‘od 
City F : But where his rude hut by the Danuve lay | expense ; and after a quarter of an hour s whispering together, we parted com- 
real, Like the young moon’s beam Pisa derdhh'Y niet te fut ol é | pany, with the friendly wish on both sides of, “If we don’t fallin with her, I 
It. On the silver stream, Thete ot, ad een ra preens ” Ay P ays | hope you will.”” More courteous landsmen would, in all probability, have ex- 
— A light plays round her brow divine ; B re ae re , ae _ ‘holiday ie ie eat ) pressed the wish without the proviso. ‘ Jack,” however, confines himself to 
GISs- And her eyes, as blue All aaa d Armart ’ , ‘taeas ee a Me | saying what he means. 
norn- As the sapphire’s hue ; Ore pow lg ree ortenntigee’ , | ‘The ’s galley on parting pulled deeper into the bay, and we, in order to 
nged Through their silken fringes laughing shine ; “‘Myriads of eyes had gazed upon that statue ; through myriads of minds all | double the chance of falling in with the expected smuggler, pulled farther out ; 
: civil Of the rose's bloom, | the images aud ideas connected with the combat and the fail, the spectators and | where, after lying some time, and having neither observed nor heard any thing 
inet, And its rich perfume, | the scene, had passed in the presence of that unconscious marble, which has | to excite suspicion, I determined on shaping my course homewards, intending to 
ly re- Is the lip of Geraldine. | given immortality to the pangs of death; but not a soul among all the beholders | paddle quietly alongshore, and in the event of reaching “ Dartmouth Range” 
) mis= Let the tender late, | through eighteen centuries,—not one had ever before thought of : the rade hut, | before daylight, to remain there on the look-out during the remainder of the 
of the And Vie Gilect Gate | *the Dacian mother,’ ‘the young barbarians. At length came the poet of pas- night : for, as my information did not specify the exact “ spot” of the smuggler, 
™ Wisk aenende dane tak lines = sion; and looking down upon * the dying gladiator,’ (less as what it was than | my chance, for what I knew to the contrary, was as good at one place as the 
aiticas And the tinkling eaae | What it represented,) turned the marble into man, and endowed it with human | other. The weather, moreover, looked threatening, and I wished, in case it 
rive a e Like ths acest tele’ shite, affections ; then away over the Apennines, and over the Alps, away, on the freshened, to be sufficiently near my vessel! to insure my getting on beard shortly 
» have "Ten wir shikeind alta bar ovguh resign; | wings of irrepressible sympathy, flew his spirit to the banks of the Danube, | after daylight. The galley was accordingly pulled towards “ Berry Head ;” on 
on on "nail the chaplet sale, S where, ‘with his heart,’ were ‘the eyes’ of the victim, under the nightfall of | reaching which, my fears of a change of weather appeared about to be realized ; 
ade Aid the ral ve deh for ere wore hi young arin al tay; and there thet Dacian | (o,although thee was no wind wo speak ofa theme, et avery heavy round 
Crown the head of Geraldine. heneen naa : f hi lf r i eget a SE han Gikete » ’ he ie | swell seemed to announce that a gale was not far distant. P ; 
type, pan he STRESSORS Oe Dee Oy, Se nee ot RO Pee Viewty ween ike We had some difficulty in rounding the pitch of the ‘ Berry ;” for (as is al- 
—_ LECTURES ON POETRY. a hag Pica aa his last thoughts, his sole thoughts, would turn to his wife | most always the case with headlands) there was rather a heavy sea off it, occa- 
es, on By J. Montgomery. re, ve oo goer ee \ te diab onal wr | sioned by the tide ; and we shipped several green seas over the stem head, before 
I > . “Ts “4 y Instituti e assure our readers that this volume abounds with such touches of nature | we wnfurtunately accomplished our purpose. On our clearing it the sea ran 
ie of vectures on Puetry and Genera! Literature, delivered at the Royal nstitution I | as these, united with the same critical acumen, and softened and beautified by fairer, and the breeze, that had blown in puffs round the head, as if in pity to 
1830 and 1831. By James Montgomery, Author of ** The World before the | the taste and delicacy of the most refined poetical sentiment. The five remain- | warm ye not to lomead lipd pout and left us to our fate Cer situation was 
iditors Flood,” “ The Pelican Island,” &c. &e. 12mo. ing lectures are on the following topics :—What is poetical !—the form of poetry | howev x le ~ ly ’ i, ¢ - for all ilent pled. save the node 
New- Seldom is the enthusiasm of the poetic temperament united with the calm rea- | —the diction of poetry—the yarious classes of poetry—the poetical character— | ee ar Ce a ae . 
: : : . 4 Cegite, in ied f P y a“ ! y P | of the breakers inside of us. A solitary star only occasionally gleamed between 
e Rev. soning spirit of philosophy. Yet the combination is indispensable when the | the theories and influences of poctry., These lectures must have been hailed | the heavy clouds that sailed past it. The galley rose slowly and mournfully over 
‘ent genius and art of poetry are the subject of critical inquiry and popular appeal. | by the lovers of poetry at the Royal Institution with enthusiastic pleasure ; and | ihe mountaia-swell, wader her muffled oars ; and wet, cold, and weary as { was, 
iat the In Mr. Montgomery it exists in a pre-eminent degree, and these leetuves fully | by their poworful cffect may bo traced, wo howe tittle doubt, the coltivation of a | it required but litt) J + tcl f the jennmiontion to metamorphose the black profile 
, tf] justify the fame he has acquired in the departments of literature tu which, for 80 | taste fur poetry among many who had never before heard its “ planet-like music.” | o¢ aoe er y a sem “ Mc 
— . : ahi . > onal 4 . ; . ; of the flat-topped, elevated, and remarkably formed ‘ Berry,’’—edged beneath 
many years, he has devoted his admirable talents. Few of our poets excel a8 | Their appearance from the press, we confidently hope, will awaken the love of with a broad belt of foat into the white-bordered, sable pall of a gigantic 
g from writers of prose, but Mr. Montgomery s Lectures (like his “ Prose by a Poet”) | this delightful art in many a bosom yet untouched by its blessed influences ; and coffin. Indeed, I kn to Aptos onnstin ehathien tin melancholy catastrophe that 
are a fine specimen of pure English composition. The style is simple ; just | as for those who can resist them, who “with creeping minds,” cannot lift them- | shertie after tock of oe ~ th t | id ¢ but it has ever since ap- 
Sept.24 what prose ought to be; and yet every sentence breathes of poetry. , selves up to look at the sky of poetry, this merited curse we must send them, in | ,, ~ oh we ey naeen ae os Ss : ; , 
Oct. ly We care not how hackneyed a subject the man of genius undertakes to illus- | behalf of all os Gite Butlin Rideau Cie his cas toad peared to me that there was something particularly marked and ominous in round- 
“  g : ; ‘aaa 3 shal all poets, (as Sir Philip Sidney quaintly hath it,)—* that while they | jag the head. Would to God, for the sake of the unfortunate men then under 
te trate. In his hands, if not a new creation, it will come forth a new coinage. | jive they may live in love, and never get favour fur lacking skill of a sonnet ; | . ; ae. aol por es, 
* 36 ¢ sl dese e : : ’ ° * | my command, the warning had been taken! 
“ 24) The essential elements may remain, but the metal will be purified. its substance | and when they die, their memory may die from the earth for want of an Following the “ lay" of the coast, we continued pulling to the westward, with 
Nov. |, enriched, and its form embellished. We had, indeed, imagined that poetry was | epitaph.” “dg h 7 - ‘k », ld ng dang sg a P 6 the oth My f 
“ 8, an exception—that Sir Philip Sidney and Ben Johnson in pronouncing its eulogy Se eat . ned ac + ao say, *‘on one side, ani no wey ty a other :. a 
i hd exurd dequnc tint ture a ar colo fate: git TUE DRATH a ne neh ease beanie eee 
Dec. I, ane mn ees ane ee nat - pees Sars es yma = From the United Serric J urnal even these a occasional ‘lost ight of, as the boat slowly sank in the deep 
“ his subject, in enthusiasm, in the variety and beauty of his illustrations, Mr. Sel die a Mi € Jo - ves | Sait or a he = y sig ’ y 
“16 Montgomery's lecture on the pre-eminence of poetry among the fine arts is not n the evening of the Ist of March, 1816, one of his Majesty's vessels em- | hollow of the swell that rolled from the south-west. / hed 
“ 24) only equal to the essays of his illustrious predecessors, but in some important ployed in the British Channel for the suppression of smuggling, and of which I At about half-past one,—for my watch had stopped at that time,—we reac e 
Jan. 1, particulars it is decidedly superior to them both. was then first-lieutenant, was lying safely moored in the snug and beautiful har- | the entrance of the Sound, that separates the “ Mewstone from the Main ; and 
re . This lecture may be considered as intended to establish the position which the bour of Dartmouth We had just put in from a short cruise ; and the work of | as I had never observed any danger from the vessel in our frequent visits to the 
, ’s author assumes at the commencement, and which he has thus eloquently ex- | the day being finished,—the ropes coiled up, the decks swept, and every thing | harbour, nor had seen anything particularly dangerous in the passage a few hours 
ing beds, pressed. , | ready for going through the usual operation of * holy-stoning” the following | before, | steered directly through it; taking the precaution to keep as nearly in 
eect . “ Poetry is the eldest, the rarest, and the most excellent of the fine arts. It | morning ;—@ proportion of the officers and men were preparing for a cruise on | midchannel as possible,—giving directions to the bowman to keep a good look 
was the first fixed form of language ; the earliest perpetuation of thought; it shore, while the ‘ship-keepers” were equally intent on having a skylark on | out,—and, of course, keeping my own eyes about me in all directions. In this 
1.& Co existed before prose in history, before music in melody, before painting in de- | board. At this time, when fun and frolic were the order of the day with all, | manner we half threaded the passage ; and the “ Ay, ay, Sir! ' of the bowman, 
Green. scription, and before sculpture in imagery. Anterior to the discovery of lettere, | J received a letter from the captain, informing me that a smuggling vessel was | to my oft-repeated order of ‘* Keep a good look out forward !’ was still sound- 
d Living it was employed to communicate the lessons of wisdom, to celebrate the achieve- | ©*pected on the coast, and directing me to send the second-lieutenant with the | ing in my ears, when to my great surprise, the boat struck on something forward, 
ed ments of valour, and to promulgate the sanctions of Sone, ‘Winels eine ielsented galley armed, to look out between Torbay and Dartmouth during the night. The | and the bowman at the same moment hastily called out, “* There's a rock 
to accompany, and painting and sculpture to illustrate it ”’ | order was, of course, a‘ damper” to the good humour of many; and on no | under the bows, Sir!” “ Back off all!’ —** Jump out, bowman, and shove the 
ng from We dare not indulge at any length in the luxury of quotation, for we should | one did it appear to have a greater effect than on my brother officer, who was | boat astern !”—were the orders instantly given. Neither, however, could be 
 Feb.27, really know not where to begin nor where to end; we must therefore content | that evening engaged to a tea party, where he expected to meet a young West- | obeyed ; for the descending swell immediately left the boat suspended by the 
” Mar. 1, ourselves with two short extracts, in which the lecturer contends for the pre- | country beauty, whose sparkling eyes had brought him to. Sympathizing, there- | gripe; and she being of that class appropriately called “ peatus !” instantly fell 
7,Nov.17, eminence of poetgy over sculpture. fore, in my messmate’s disappointment, and not being that night very deeply in love | on her broadside. The next sea, instead of bearing her up, which would in all 
i, “27, ‘‘ Poetry is a school in which the art flourishes not in marble or brass, but in | ™yself, I volunteered to andertake his duty on the occasion ; which offer, with very | probability have been the case had she had any bearings, rushed over the star- 
- es that which outlasts both —in letters which the fingers of a child may write or | little pressing on my part, and lots of thanks on his, being accepted—the ne- | board quarter, and with the last words of the order—‘* Throw the ballast-bags 
4 “ 27 blot; but which once written, Time himself may not be able to obliterate ; and | C@8saty orders were given, and we each retired to our respective cabins tu pre- overboard !"—on my lips, she sank under me ; while, for a second or two, the 
7, Jan. 7, in sounds which are but passing breath, yet being once uttered, by possibility | Pate for our different occupations ; and in a short time both re-appeared in the | men forwards appeared high and dry out of water. It was but for a second or 
7, “17 may never cease to be repeated. Sculpture to the eye, in palpable materials, is | 8Y-Foom : he, as complete and as sweet a nautical Adonis asa new swab, a| two! She slipped off the rock—sank—and not a splinter of her was ever again 
7, “2%, of necessity confined to a few forms, aspects, and attitudes. The poet's images | new gang of rigging, and a pint bottle of lavender-water could make him ; and | scen, that J know of. 
7, se are living, breathing, moving creatures ; they stand, walk, run, fly, speak, love, | myself, with the assistance of a suit of “ Flushing” over my usual dress of a! On first feeling the boat sink under me, I of course knew our case was a 
i. of the fight, fall, labour, suffer, die ;—in a word, they are men of like passions with | round jacket and trousers,—no bad represeutative of the celebrated ‘ Dirk | desperate one; and that(to make use of a sailor's expression,) ‘‘ it was every 
id experi- ( ourselves, undergoing all the changes of actual existence, and presenting to the | Hatteraick ; , man for himself, and God for us all.” Swim I could,—much better, indeed, 
t and ex- ki mind of the reader solitary figures or complicated groups more easily retained The galley was shortly after hauled up alongside, and the arms, bittacle, and | than the generality of people,—and I had, moreover, that confidence in the 
ll always s (for words are better recollected than shapen substances), and infinitely more other necessary articles being deposited in her, six seamen, one marine, and my- | water, that very few have; but benumbed asI was with cold, at sucha dis- 
ships; to diversified than the chisel could hew out of all the rocks under the sun. Nor is self, took our seats ;—the painter was cast off,—and with muffled-oars we com- | tance from the land,—on such a coast,—and with such a sea on the shore,— 
t : this a fanciful or metaphorical illustration of the pre-eminence which I claim for menced paddling her vut of the harbour, so silently, that not even a ripple was | it appeared that little short of a miracle could save me; and all thoughts of en- 
et, or to the art I am advocating. In proof of it I appeal at once to the works of the | heard under her bows :o interrupt the mournful * All's well” of the sentry, as it | deavouring to assist others were entirely out of the question. My first object 
York. oldest and greatest poets of every country. In Homer, Dante, and Chaucer, for | *¥ePt along the glassy surface of the Dart. As the boat slowly increased her | was to avoid the grasp of my drowning crew ; (more particularly that of the un- 
ach way example, it is exceedingly curious to remark with oiet scrupulous care and distance from the latter vessel, that lay like a seamew on the water,—her | fortunate marine, whom, but a few seconds before, | had observed comfortably 
—_— minuteness, personal appearance, stature, bulk complexion, age, and he inci- | ™88ing, that resembled a spider's web spread between us and heaven,—gra- | nestled, and apparently fast asleep behind me; therefore, whilst the poor fellows 
dents, are exhibited for the purpose of giving life and reality to the scenes and | dally disappeared : the lights of the near and overhanging houses, for a few | sprang and clang, instinctively, to that part of the boat that was still above wa- 
actions in which their characters are engaged. All these are bodied forth to the | Short minutes, shone brilliantly between her masts and yards, like winter stars | ter,—probably with an idea of finding footing on the rock,—I seized the strokes- 
ing Srom eye through the mind, as sculpture addresses the mind through the eye.” | through a leafless tree ; but long before the battlements of the romantica/ly- | man’s oar that lay on the water near me, and giving myself what little impetus 
16, Oct. 1h Leaving the ancient poets in the hands of the critic, we select the following | situated church of Saint Petrox were distinguishable a-head, naught remained j my sinking footing would admit of, I struck out over the starboard quarter of 
4, * My “ modern instance,” because it is not only fine as an illustration, but powerful | ‘9 View astern, save the lofty black land, and glittering lights of the elevated | the boat, in quite the opposite direction. After a few hasty strokes, I ventured 
1, Nov. |, as an appeal to the feelings of the heart. town ;—for the poor little * barkey” had vanished from our sight, never, alas ! | to look behind me to see whether the poor dreaded marine was near me, when a 
GJ :%': 8, “* Let us bring—not into gladiatorial conflict. but the honourable competition to be again beheld by the greater part of iny ill-fated crew. | scene presented itself, that may have been the unfortunate lot of many to be- 
ry > i. where neither can suffer disparagement—one of the master-pieces of ancient Pursuing our courte down the harbour, we soon gained the “narrows,” and | hold, but few have lived to describe. The “ Death,” was gone! The trea 
i) Dec. 1 sculpture, and two stanzas from ‘ Childe Harold,’ in which that very statue is | P&Ssing almost withikt oar’s length of the rocky point on which stands the hos- | cherous cause of our misfortune had never shown itself above the water! 
g, * & turned into verse which seems almost to make it visible. | tile-looking church of « Saint Petrox,” and the adjoining fortifications, we left | But, as I rode on the crest of a long unbroken wave, the sparkling of the sea be- 
16, ‘* 16, ‘ The Dying Gladiator | the opposite shore, t¢gether with the remains of the humble tower, known by | neath me, and the wild shrieks that rose from the watery hollow, but too plainly 
24, ** 24, ‘ “41 see before me the gladiator lie ; 4 the imposing name of* Kingsware Castle,” on our larboard side, and shortly after | pointed cut the fatal spot, and announced that the poor fellows were sinking in 
l, Jan l, He leone upon his hand ; his ment b | reached the wild amthorage called ** Dartmouth Range.” From thence we | each other's convulsive embrace. Fora few seconds a sea rose between us and 
6 o 16, Consents to death, but conquers a | passed sae the Stund that separates the stupendous rock named the * Dart- | hid the spot from my view ; but, on my again getting a glimpse of it, the 1 Smee 
rg, 24, And his droop’d head sinks gradually low ; } mouth Mewstone” fran the Main, and rowing easily alongshore to the eastward, | of the water was scarcely discernible, and a faint murmur only crept along the 
1, Feo. ly , And through his side, the last drops ebbin a. | rounded the “ Berry Head,” and entered the beautiful and spacious roadstead | surface of the leaden wave. Another sea followed! As it rose between me 
6, * 8 From the red gash fall hears one by pa gs | called “‘ Torbay.” Qh arriving off Brixham, (the spot I considered most likely | and heaven, I saw on its black outline a hand clutching at the clouds above it, 
y-five gut, Like the first of a thunder-shower ania } for the smuggler to atempt,) four of the oars were rnn across; and, while the | —a faint gurgle followed, the sea rolled sullenly by,—and all was dark and silent 
sity ties | Thnasenn anions anmend bhache ha pn now major part of the crewdozed on their thwarts, the galley was kept in her position | around me ! ; 
ket Line. 6 Ere ceased the inhuman shout that hail’d the wrete’s who won.’ | by the two remaining oars ; the helmsman and rowers: looking out brightly in I had just beheld within a few yards of me the dying struggle of—asI then 
a : 4 . __ | every direction, and @casionally “laying on their oars” altogether, in order to | thought—my whole crew; and everything seemed to announce that my own life 
,Wra . Now all this sculpture has embodied in perpetual marble, and every associa- | catch the sound eithir of the flapping canvass or of the rippling of the water | was prolonged for only a few short minutes ; for, allowing I sueceeded in reach- 
: tion tuuched upon in the description might spring up in a well-instructed mind | under the bows of th¢expected vessel, as the darkness of the night rendered it | ing the shore, the surf threatened my destruction on the rocks. And, shoulda 
, while contemplating the insulated figure which personifies the expiring champion. 


| probable our ears mig serve us better than our eyes on the occasion. miracle enadle me to weather that danger, the precipitous coast promised only 
In this manner we fontinued some time ; and in addition to the coldness of | more lingering death at acliff’s foot. Notwithstanding all this, however,—thanks 


Painting might take up the same subject, and represent the amphitheatre thronged 
all bent upon the exulting conqueror and his | the night, suffered mich from passing showers; but as smugglers generally | to the Almighty !—my presence of mind never for a moment forsook me. I 
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felt grateful for my escape from the death-grapple of the poor marine, which 
appeared a presage of my further escape : a ray of hope flashed across my mind, 
in spite of the apparent hopelessness of my situation , and I as calmly weighed 
all the chances against my reaching the shore, and prepared for the attempt, a8 ifI 
had been a looker-on, instead of an actor in the dreadful scene. 7 2 

I have already stated, that at my leaving the vessel I had a suit of ‘‘ Flushing 
ever my ordinary dress of a jacket and trousers, in addition to which, at the time 
the buat struck, I was enveloped in a large boat-cloak ; the latter I had thrown 
off my shoulders the instant the danger was apparent ; and now that I no longer 
feared being grappled. my first object was to get rid of the former. I accordingly, 
with the assistance of the oar, (that supported me while doing so,) stripped off 
my two jackets and waistcoat ; and my two pair of trousers would have follow- 
ed also, had] not dreaded the probability of the heavy “Flushing” getting 
entangled round my ankles in the first place,—and in the second, considered that 
both them and my shoes would preserve me from being cut by the rocks, should I 
succeed in reaching them. Thus lightened, and with the oar held fore-and-aft-wise 
under my left arm, I struck out boldly for the shore ; and after remnaining—God 
oniy knows how long, in the water—for to me it appeared an age,—I got into 
the wash of the breakers ; and after receiving several heavy blows, and ex- 
periencing the goud effects of my “ Flushing fenders,” I eventually secured a 
fouting, and scrambled up above the break of the waves. 

As I lay on the rock panting, breathless, and nearly insensible, the words— 
«Save me, save me, I’m sinking !” appeared to rise with the spray that flew over 
me. At first, stupified with exertion and fatigue as I was, I fancied that the 
wild shriek that had accompanied the sinking “ death” still rang in my ears ; till 
the repeated cry, with the addition of my own name, aroused me from my state 
of insensibility, and on glancing my eyes towards the surf, I beheld a man 
struggling hard to gain the shore. Never shall I forget the sensation of that 
moment! I can compare it to nothing but the effects of the most dreadful night- 
mare. I would have run any risk to endeavour to save the unfortunate man ; but, 
if the simple lifting of a finger could have gained me the Indies—the Indies 
would have been lost to me, so completely was I rivetted to the spot. At this 
moment, the oar that had saved my life fortunately floated into the exhausted 
man’s hands ; and after a hard struggle he appeared to gain a footing ;—he lost 
it !—Again he grasped the rock! ‘Ihe next moment saw him floating at some 
distance in the foam !—once more he approached, and clung to the shore! My 
anxiety was dreadful !—till rising slowly from the water, and scrambling towards 
me, the poor fellow’s cold embrace informed meI was not the only survivor ; 
while his faltering exclamation of-——‘ The poor fellows are all drowned, sir !”’ too | 


| 











plainly assured me that we alone were saved ! 

«« Misfortune,” ‘tis said, “‘ makes a man acquainted with strange bedfellows ;” 
and just then [ had every reason to acknowledge the truth of the expression , 
for, whether my shivering comrade thought my commission had gone down with 
the boat, and, that having been so nearly brought to an equality, we had every | 
right to continue on one ;—or whether, which is more likely, he wished to sub- | 
tract any little animal heat I might have had yet remaining in my body, I know 
not; certain I am, however, that no miss in her teens ever got a closer, or a 
longer embrace ; and expecting to profit by it, | must confess [ was not at all 
coy on the occasion; although, in the state we were in, I believe neither of us 


sufficiently to gain the use of our legs; and then, what with stamping on the 
rock, and flapping our arms across our chests, we contrived to knock a little 
warmth into vurselves ; and that point gained, we commenced our attempt to 
seale the face of the cliff that hung lowering over our heads. By mutual 
assistance, and with some difficulty, we succeeded in mounting between twenty 
or thirty feet ; and I had just begun to solace myself with the idea, that the 
undertaking was not altogether so difficult as from appearances | had been led to 


and I fell rapidly, head foremost, I knew not where !—I believe I shrieked.—My 
senses left me!! * * * * * 
o » * * + - - 

How long I lay insensible, I, of course, know not; suffice it to say, that on 
opening my eyes I was agreeably surprised to find myself in the centre ofa furze- | 
bush; and, at the same time, su overcome with sleep, that, on being assured of 
my situation, I immediately closed them again, with the intention of taking a nap. | 
Fortunately, however, I had but very recently read an account of the Russian | 
campaign written by a French officer ; and tw that beautiful work I may say I am | 


October 19, 


| fellows kept pushing close around me, and at last I felt a little tug at my pocket 


and discovered that my purse had disappeared like lightning. I seized on the 
fellow who was standing next me, and intended at all events to have the pleasure 
of breaking every bone in his skin for my money, when a very genteel-lookin 
young fellow came up, and says he, ‘ You've sustained some loss, I fear, sir?’ ¥ 
. «Loss !’ says 1, ‘to be sure I have ; and this little owld rascal here denies 
” eee my purse, though he has been close to my pocket this last quarter of 
*««May I beg,’ says the gentleman again, 








i . ; “may a ala 
indebted fur my life ;—for his description of the drowsiness that seized the sol- | is very serious?’ ay I beg to enquire if your loss 


diers, and which, if indulged, was always followed by death, immediately recurred 


| to me ; and I saw, as if in a dream, poor Napoleon’s pride lying frozen around me ; | 


and, at the same time, if I ever heard anything in my life, a small silvery sound- | 
ing voice whispered in my ear,—‘ Jf you sleep, you wake no more!” This 
aroused me from my lethargy, and awoke me to a sense of my real situation: but | 
the spirit alone was awake—my body was almost as lifeless as if in the grave ! 
No person but he who may have experienced the effects cf the nightmare,—to 
which I have already alluded—can form any idea of my feelings at that moment. | 
I wished to rise—indeed, my very existence depended upon my doing so; but I | 
felt as if an iceberg lay on my bosom, and my limbs appeared like blocks of mar- | 
ble of such gigantic dimensions, that on my first getting my hands together, every 
finger seemed of the size of a “ setting fid!” ‘The ground beneath me fortunately | 
had a rapid descent from the sea (which had occasioned my heavy fall, and led | 
me to believe I was falling down the cliff,) and with some struggling, I worked | 
myself out of the furze-bush, and rolled downwards some distance. This, in some 
degree, broke the spell that appeared to bind me to the spot—and taking the pre- 
caution to keep my head in-shore, I kept tumbling about till the blood began to | 
circulate; and shortly after, I began to feel that acute pain, that none but per- | 
sons who have been frost-bitten can form any idea of. At length, | also felt the 
prickles of the furze-bush, with which I was covered all over like a porcupine ; 
and, I can with truth say, that that moment was about one of the happiest of my 
life ! 

Having gained sume little command over my benumbed limbs, I stripped oft 
my “ Flushings,” and left them and sorrow hanging on a furze-bush together ; | 
and thus mentally and physically lightened, and directing my course inland, I 
went staggering along like a drunken man, till I got into a ploughed field, which, | 
after a little consideration, as I could see no sign of a house, I proceeded to | 
skirt, expecting to find a pathway on one side of it; and I had not gone very far, | 
before the marks of cart-wheels assured me I had hit on the very best way for | 
falling in with a habitation. Resolved to follow the wheel-ruts, lead where they | 
would, I went, sometimes on my feet, and sometimes on my knees, through two 
or three fields, and got as many falls over the gates that separated them. At 
length, I caught sight of a barn before mie, and shortly after found myself close to 
a good warm dung-hill; while the smell of cows assured me a cowhouse was not 
far distant ‘The sight of a gallooner could not have given me greater pleasure ! 
—and the warmth and the warm smell were delightful! Fora moment J stood 
doubtful which of the two snug berths I should occupy; but the thoughts of the 
unfortunate fellow behind me again spurred me forward, and I shortly found my- 


} 


| self at the foot of a wall in the rear of a house. There I called lustily some short | 
-derived any great advantage from the experiment. Aftera time, we recovered | time, but getting no answer! scrambled round to the front, where I found a high | 


wooden gate, railed on the upper part, which separated me from a very respecta- | 
ble-looking house a few yards distant, and finding the gate secured, I clung to 
the rails, and again commenced calling for assistance as loud as I was able. 
“My stars !""—-thought I—* how people on shore do sleep !” 

I called till I could hardly call any longer; and I was just thinking of taking 


when one of the upper lattices slowly opened, and I heard the gruff interrogato- 





suppose it was, when, on reaching out my arms, to catch a fresh hold of the 


ries—** Who the devil’s that ?—what the devil do you want!’ Aware that the 


rock before me, I found my eyes had deceived me as to its distance, and falling | duty I had been @mployed on was not very popular alongshore, and not knowing 


forwards, I with great difficulty saved myself from pitching headlong into a | 


chasm that yawned beneath me, and through which the sea was dashing 
violently. In fact, the high land had deceived us. We had landed only ona 
gock!!! 

Whoever may take the trouble to read this narrative can form but a very faint 
idea of the state of my feelings at that moment ; for J] can safely say that this 
unexpected discovery—made, too, at the very instant 1 had begun to entertain 
hopes of deliverance,—affected me more acutely than anything that had yet taken 
place. Nature had formed me to wrestle with—not “grin and bear’’—my 
misfortunes ; and now that I saw no alternative but to remain where I was till 
chance sent a boat to my relief, or death took that office on itself, my heart sank 
within me. Fora few minutes I gazed eagerly around me from the peak of the 
rock, in hopes of seeing some possible way of extricating myself; when observing 
nothing but a circle of foam, I descended tothe nearest ledge in the deepest 
despondency, and casting myself alongside my now blubbering companion, sat in 
silent despair. 

I remained in this miserable state only a short time before I discovered that a 
six years’ drilling between the tropics (for I had only recently returned from 
abroad) had réndered me a very unfit person to remain drying on,a rock half a 
winter's night, near the ‘‘ Chops of the Channel ;” for my shirt clung with icy 
coldness to my budy, and notwithstanding we huddled together as close as 
possible, my shivering frame plainly told me I was rapidly losing the little warmth 
I had acquired through my late exertion,—in fact, Ifelt assured that, if I re- 
mained where I was, daylight would find me a corpse. What, therefore, was to 
be done? To remain was certain death !—Death appeared equally certain should 
I attempt to leave the rock ! still, however, by adopting the latter course, there 
was a chance in my favour ; anddrowning | knew from experience on one or 
two occasions (for when a man has lost his senses I presume he has known the 
wvorst) could not be worse than dying by inches where I was. 


I therefore resolved to gain the main, or sink in the attempt; but on making 
my determination known to my fellow-sufferer, and on asking him whether he 
would accompany me, the puor fellow appeared so thunderstruck at the proposal, 
so earnestly pointed out the danger of the attempt and his own weakness, and, 
clinging to me, so pathetically entreated that 1 would remaiv where I was, that 
we might at least have the consolation of dying together, that I not only ceased 
from urging him, but appeared to give up the idea of leaving the rock myself. 
This, however, was only done to elude his grasp , for a few minutes after, under 
the pretence of looking for a more sheltered place, I left him, and descending 
\the sock, reached the edge of the channel that separated me from the main. 
“There a scene presented itself that plainly pointed out the desperation of the 
undertaking. The distance across, indeed, was not very great; but the whole 
channel was one sheet of yeasty foam, along the edges of which appeared the 
long black tangle that adhered to the rocks, except when a heavy black sea, roll- 
ing through the passage, drove the one before it, and flowed over the other; an 
apparently perpendicular cliff hung lowering over the whole. It was an awful 
sight! For amoment my heart failed me. There was, however, no alterna- 
tive ; for my own fate and the fate of the poor man above me depended on my 
reaching the opposite side ; so, watching a ‘‘ smooth,” and commending my spi- 
rit to the Almighty, should it part company with my body on the passage, I 
sprang forward, and found myself nearly in the middle of the channel. A few 
strokes brought me to the cliff’s foot ; but neither holding nor footing could I 
gain, except what the tangle afforded. Again, and again, did I seize the pen- 
dant slippery weeds, and as often did the drawback of the sea and my own weight 
drag me with a giant's force from my hold, and rolling down the face of the rock, 
Isank several feet under water. 


my man, I thought it might not be exactly prudent to answer the first of the two; 
so merely said in reply, in as doleful a strain as possible—(and, indeed there was 


| little occasion to sham,) “That I was a poor cast-away seaman, and wanted | 


| shelter for the night.’’ ‘Cast away, eh! where were you wrecked ?”’ said he 
ina milder tone. ‘‘ Under the cliffs, in the direction of the barn.”’ ‘ Did you 
get up there ?”—‘ Yes.” ‘Ha, ha, young fellow, that story won't do,—a cat 
could not get up there! Get out of that, or I'll soon settle you ;”"—and here my 
interpreter chuckled, at the ingenious manner in which he thought he had caught 
me tripping. In short, to top all my misfortunes, 1 was now taken for a 
thief!!! 

Thrown flat aback by the suspicions of the good gentleman at the casement, 
and consoling. myself with the idea, that they would never have entered his 
head, could he but have seen my pretty, honest countenance, I remained for 
some time, anxiously expecting to be warmed with a dose of smal] shot ; till the 
lattice—that appeared hinged on my heart—grated on its hinges in the act of be- 
ing closed ; when, with chattering teeth, I again struck up on a mighty low key : 
—‘] assure you, Sir, I am not a thief; indeed, indeed, I'm nota thief! but if 


He might as well have said—go to New South Wales !—** I cannot walk twenty 

| yards farther ; so if you won't give me shelter, you will find my corpse at your 
gate in the morning!” This pathetic wind-up had no sooner escaped my lips, 
than I heard a feminine voice say—‘t My dear, do go down and see who it 
is?” Never before or since did lovely woman's voice sound sweeter to my 
ears ! 

| [He was at length admitted. ] 





Having effected a ‘lodgment,” (as I believe our friends in the artny call it,) 
mny first thoughts were about the poor fellow on the rock. I accordingly imme- 
diately made known who I was, and related every thing that had taken place, 
| and requested that men might.be sent to remain on the cliffs with lights during 
| the remainder of the night; for, although I was well aware that they could 
| render him no assistance, yet I thought the bare sight of the lights, and the noise 

of their shouts, would cheer up his spirits, and enable him to hold out till day- 
| light. My request was instantly complied with , and from the kind attention of 
| allaround me, I found I had lost nothing by the communication, for everything 
the house afforded was eagerly pressed on me, and could I have eaten gold, I feel 
assured I should have been treated with a dish of seven-shilling pieces at least, 
notwithstanding the bad state of the markets. 

The good lady, who I may say was the first cause of my admittance, imme- 
| diately proceeded to brew her hyson and gunpowder, while the plump, kind-heart- 
| ed maid plied such a heap of faggots on the fire, that in a few minutes the house 
| was in a blaze, and a looker-on would have been Jed to believe it was insured 
| above its value, and that she wished to make a bonfire of it for the amusement of 
the underwriters. ‘The kind owner of the mansion was as busy as the rest, for 
he shortly appeared with dry clothes and the brandy bottle ; the latter received 
strong proofs of affection, and I also shipped a dry shirt and a shooting jacket, 
after I had disposed to my satisfaction of some of the bristles with which I had 








been accommodated by the furze-bush ; but, as my worthy friend had nothing | 


but inexpressibles, an article of rigging which I had never sported in my life, 
and which I feared would disable me from reaching the vessel after daylight, I 


preferred drying my trousers by the fire, before which I consequently sat, smoking 


like a lime-kiln. 

As soon as I had sufficiently recovered the use of my fingers to enable me to 
write, I dispatched a note to the commanding-officer of the vessel, acquainting 
him with the accident, and directing him to hoist the cutter out, and send her 
alongside for the relief of the man ; and having done all in my power, | then, 


Bruised, battered, and nearly exhausted, with the sea whizzing in my ears and | and not till then, (barring the brandy, however,) quietly enjoyed all the good 
rattling in my throat, I thought my last moment had at length arrived. Once | things before me, to the infinite delight of my kind host and hostess. May they 
more I rose to the surface, and digging my nails into the rock, I seized the sea- | meet their reward, and be living to read this! 


weed with my teeth, and clung in the agonies of death. The sea left me, and 


my death-grasp kept me suspended above it. Another sea arose, it was a tre- 


The people sent to the cliffs continued shouting and showing lights during the 
remainder of the night ; but, owing to the height and steepness of the land, they 


mendous one, and as it violently rushed over me, I was foreed to quit my hold, | were neither seen nor heard, as we afterwards discovered. At daylight, however, 
and I rose on its surface along the face of the rock. It reached its greatest | they saw a boat pulling to the westward, which, on being waved into an adjoin- 
height; and in the act of descending, 1 caught a projecting point above the | ing cove, proved to be the same one we had spoken in Torbay during the night. 
weeds, and at the same instant my left leg was thrown over another. The sea | The crew, being informed of what had taken place, continued pulling as close to 


again left me, and, gasping for life, 1 now hung over the sparkling abyss once 
more. Successive seas followed, but only lashed the rock beneath me, as if en- | foot of the cliff; but had not proceeded far before they discovered something on | 


the land as prudence would admit, and at the same time narrowly watched the 


raged at having lost their prey. I once more breathed free ; hope revived; the | 4 rock that looked like a bundle, and which, on nearing, they found to be my un- 


dread of beiug again torn away stimulated me to make an almost superhuman ef- 


fortunate late companion. He was almost lifeless, and the sea was too heavy to 


fert. I gained a footing ; and, climbing upwards, in a short time even the spray | allow of their landing. They had no alternative, therefore, but to throw him a 


fell-short of me. God be praised! I was safe. 


Having ascended about thirty or furty feet—(for then only—and, indeed, hard- | strength to put under his arms, and he was then hauled inb the sea, and after- 


/and borrowed the requisite funds. 


a berth till daylight on the dunghill, or in the cowhouse if I could get into it, | 


rope, with along bowline knot at the end of it, which he had barely sufficient | 


‘* Faith it's more than I can afford, especially for so lit i i 
it's tl sfc 
thrashing this little owld thief here.’ see attached 


‘ ° ” 

Por ay: may I ask, sir? I assure you I am deeply interested by your 
see 4 y SOV i 

eta hee as exactly fourteen sovereigns in gold, anda ten pound 
cn Are you aware of the number of the note, so as to stop it at the Bank ?” 
**Not I,’ said I, ‘I shouldn't know the note from Adam.’ 
“<¢ Then, sir,” replied my compassionate friend, ‘I am very much obliged to 

you for your information. for that d—d rascal Jim Scraggs that forked your cly, 


| Swore there was nothing but five sovereigns. There are three of us in the lay, 


and it’s just eight pounds a-piece.’ 


‘* Before I had time to double my fist and knock his brains out on the spot, he 
had disappeared up some dark alley. In the meantime a great crowd had collect- 
ed, and the man I had seized by the collar waited very patiently till he saw a 
policeman, and immediately gave me in charge for an assault. On looking at the 
man, he really seemed a very quiet respectable sort of person, and | was sorry 
for having mistaken him for the thief. I apologized to him as well as I could 
and offered him any compensation he chose. He swore it was a hard thing for a 
gentleman, though unfortunately reduced in circumstances, to be accused of 
robbery on the public streets, but at last consented to accept a douceur of twenty 
pounds. Luckily I was known at a shop in the neighbourhood, where I went 
i The moment he got the money into his 
hands, he said, ‘ Now don't you go telling Bill Filch or Jim Scraggs about this 
here trifle, as it’s quite a private transaction ’tween ourselves—but [ must be off 
for my share of the twenty-four—good-bye ;’ so that the three gentlemen made 
a very good thing of it, though the villains have never thought of making up for 
it by the smallest present.” 

We hada good laugh at the coolness of the poor Colonel's spoilers, and the 
conversation again became generat. Our bacchanalian labours now began to 
produce their usual effects, and I confess, if any good things were said, I do not 
recollect them su accurately as if they had made their appearance at an easliar 
part of the evening. A stranger who sat near me, moved my envy exceedin ly 
by the extraordinary power he seemed to possess of drinking and Gihing 0 
the same time, He spoke as incessantly as Major Newby, and filled his glass 
(and emptied it) as regularly as Captain Withers. He seemed a very nice 
fellow—very good-natured looking—an¢ as I had nothing better to do, I resolved 
to listen for a little to what he was saying. There is something very captivating 
to a talkative sort of fellow in the appearance of attention. He caught my 
attitude of listening in a moment, and directed his conversation principally to 
me. “ My grandfather,” he began, * who died many years ago, commander-in- 
chief of the Leeward Islands, received his first commission in the —th heavy 
| dragvons, somewhere about the year seventeen hundred and sixty. He was then 
quite a gay young fellow, and as romantic and ignorant of the world as youths of 
eighteen always are—or ought to be. This same ignorance of the world is a 
most ridiculous phrase, for as it means only an ignorance of the faults and 
wickedness which one meets with in life. it gives us to understand that there is 
| no other kind of people in the world but thieves and liars. The old worn-out 
| cynic, who boasts of his experience, and acts as if all men were dishonest and 
unworthy of one’s contidence and esteem, is in reality more ignorant of the 
world than the young enthusiast who expects every man to be as generous and 


| as unselfish as himself. But this is a digression. My grandfather was perhaps 
| if any thing too enthusiastic ; but, luckily, in the very outset of his career he 
became acquainted with a person. whose name is still greatly celebrated, from 


whom he derived considerable benefit and instruction. I need not allude to this 
| kind preceptor more particularly at present; his usefulness wil] appear in the 
| course of my story. The young soldier started from home with his pockets well 

filled by the liberality of his father.—a good horse below him, which was intend- 

ed for one of his chargers—pistols primed and loaded at his saddlebow, and 
| thinking himself a new Alexander going forth to conquer the world. His 
| servant and heavy luggage had been sent off two or three days before, and the 
| young man anticipated great pleasure in his journey from the rich vale of Glou- 
| cester to Chatham, where his regiment was stationed. The first day conducted 
| him, without any adventure, to the Black Horse at Burford—a hostel which no 
| Oxonian of the present day will forget, if he has tasted a frothing tankark of 


; 


you won't let me in, will you have te goudness to tell me where I can procure * Jemmy Stevenson's beer. While he was seeing his horse properly attended to 
shelter ?”—* Go to Kingsware.”  “‘ How far off is it?’”’—** A mile and a half.” | 


in the stable, ne was struck with the remarkahlo appearance of a person who 
| kept pacing to and fro in the stable-yard. He wore a long loose horseman’s 
cloak, which completely concealed his figure; but the large silver buckles in 
| his shoes, and a full-bottomed wig, curling a good way over his shoulders sur- 
| mounted bya little old-fashioned three-cornered hat, gave him altogether the 
look of some venerable relic of the days of Queen Anne. He stooped greatly 
| as he walked, and every now and then making a dead stop, and gazing earnestly 
| up into the sky, he muttered sore strange sounds, which the young soldier could 
| not by any means understand, and accordingly imagined to be Greek. The 
| hostler could afford him no satisfactory information as to who the object of his 
| curiosity was. He had only arrived an hour or two before him, and the little 
| shaggy pony he rode was in the next stall to the magnificent charger of the 
youthful traveller. As he passed the stranger, in going into the house, he 
| addressed him, in hopes of finding out something more about him. ‘ Good-night, 
father,’ said the young man, ‘ here is a most beautiful moon.’ 


«Poh! don’t talk of any thing beautiful standing in a stable-yard; if you 
were on the deck of a brave frigate on the still bosom of the Atlantic—if you 
| were on the summit of some ruined tower, seeing its light reflected in broken 
| patches on the lake—or glimmering on the top of breathless woods—you might 
| talk of its being beautiful ; but here, within two yards of a dunghill—faugh !— 
| call it a full moon, or a bright moon, or a useful moon, but never mention the 
| word beautiful.’ 
| ‘** But, my dear sir,’ replied the other, ‘it is you and I who are in the stable- 
| yard, and in such unromgntic proximity to a dunghill, and not the moon. What 
| you say might do very well if any person in the moon had applied the epithet 
| to us; but I maintain, in spite of all you can advance, that the moon is a beauti- 
| ful moon.’ 

‘“** Have it your own way, young man, and beautiful let it be. I am not so 
romantic now as I have been. Is there nothing else in the sky that you con- 
sider beautiful ?” 

“ « Every thing—star, cloud, and vapour.’ 

‘“«« But is there no star in particular ! not that bright little light at the corner 
of that fleecy cloud—you see it?’ 

+6 Ves.” 

«* That is the only star in heaven that you ought to care arush for. Tis 
yours.’ 

***Mine! oho! you are an astrologer, old gentleman. I should be obliged to 
you for a cast of your art.’ 

**«T'll give it you to-morrow. To-night I must leave the starry host to take 
care of themselves, while I follow their example in the supper-room of the Black 
Horse.’ 

“+ We'll sup together, if you have no objection,” said my grandfather, 
delighted to have made acquaintance with so out-of-the-way a character ; and 
they proceeded very amicably into the house, to see what provision the larder 
could supply. 

‘‘ The stranger still retained his horseman's cloak, and, under the plea of dim 
sight and old age, he ornamented his nose with a pair of large horn spectacles. 
His conversation was quite as curious as his appearance. 

*«* And so you have left your home to join the army?’ TI thought there was 
something military in your air the first moment I saw you. On what day do you 
reach your destination !’ P 

‘“«* This is only Monday,’ replied the young man, ‘and Chatham is not above 
two quiet days’ journey from this place.’ 

“© * Your horse is a good one 7’ 








ly then—did I consider myself beyond the reach of the waves, so dreadful was | wards into the boat. On being taken on board he was conined to his hammock ‘«* The best in the county of Gloucester. I would not part with Brown Hamlet 
the impression of what I had just undergone in my mind,) I ventured to stop and | many days, and it was three weeks before he resumed dity. Had I remain- for fifty golden Georges.’ 

rest. There I remained a short time, and between the roar of the breakers, oc- | ed with him, neither of us, in all human probability, wold have been found| ‘* But you have made other provision for the war besides a charger? III 
casionally distinctly heard the shrill shrieks of the poor isolated wretch beneath | alive. fares it with the soldier at quarters who has not a purse as well as a sabre.’ 

me; and the frantic, and oft-repeated exclamation of—‘ Mr. , for the love I have already said that not a splinter of the boat wastver picked upthatI| “** Tut, man, I have both ; but my journey has made me thirsty as well as 
of Ged, don't leave me! I endeavoured to console him, by telling him, that if I | know of ; some of the gear, however, was ; for a day or tvo after, the crew of a | hungry. What shall we drink” 

succeeded in getting up the cliff, J would procure him immediate assistance ; but, | Torbay boat was rather surprised at seeing a spar floating an end in the water | «***Tis all the same tome,’ said the old man. ‘I have been in all lands, and 
as the cries soon continued as shrill and frantic as before, | presume I was nei- | near them. On sending their punt to pick it up, it was distovered to be a boat's | drank their wines at the fountainhead ; but my favourite was a wine we drank 
ther seen nor heard, and again commenced my ascent. Panting, and almost | mast, with a corpse hanging to the end of it by one hand trmly clenched round deeply of when we were at Breda. "Twas Palatinate; and Charles used to say 
breathless—sometimes with tolerable ease, and at others clinging to the perpen- | the tie! The body was buried in Brixham. ; to us his father had paid right dearly for it with a Spanish war, so it mattered 
dicvlar face of the cliff, and hanging over the pitch-black, and apparently fire- ° little whether his son ever paid for it to the tapster.’ 

bound ocean, I continued ascending, till not only the cries of the man were lost, 7 ‘**¢ And who was your friend Charles,’ said my grandsire ; ‘ he seems to have 
but even the roar of the sea was only faintly heard, and at length reached the NIGHTS AT MESS. CHAP. IV. been a jolly sort of fellow.’ 

summit of the cliff. At that critical moment exhausted nature sank under the | ‘‘ And a very gentlemanly proper surt of a robber, upon ny life,” said Colonel| ‘‘‘ Why, tawny Charles Stewart the king, to be sure—a much pleasanter 
fatigues of the night! On suddenly seeing the heavens all around me, I appear- | O’Looney. ‘"Twould have been a pity to hang such a yood judge of claret. | companion, I can tell you, than sly Noll the Protector.’ 

@ for an instant air-borne—my heart sickened—my brain whirled—and my eye- | Now the London rogues are very different. I was walkng.one day down into, ‘‘ My grandfather nearly dropt the bottle of good Hock from his hand, when he 











sight failed me! The idea of my dreadful elevation flashed across my mind, and | the City, and stopt for a moment to look at some pictups in a window in St. | heard he was sitting with a boon companion of the merry monarch. 
** * You look astonished,’ continued the other, ‘but I could tell you more 





A-madea convulsive effort to throw inyself forwards ;—my legs sank under me, | Paul’s churchyard. Before I had time to say Jack R@inson, half a dozen 
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wonderful things than that. Few people give me credit for so much ex- 


perience as I have, but I was quite a young fellow then, not much above three- | 


score.’ 

‘**Do you mean to say,’ exclaimed my grandfather, ‘that you were sixty 
years of age in the time of Charles the Second "” 

~ « The old man nodded. 

“¢Then, in the name of Heaven, how old are you now ”” 

‘“¢ Pretty nearly your own age, Master Wellwood,—younger, perhaps, if we 
consider our lifetime from the space between us and the grave, and not between 
us and the cradle.’ 

«*¢ You mean that you have a chance of living longer than I have ?” 

“*A chance! A certainty. I have but entered on my first youth yet; and 
you too, I am informed, will be blest with length of days.’ 

‘© * Your informant was particularly obliging. His means of knowing how long 
I am to live were of course undeniable.’ 

“*Of course. It is impossible for me to be deceived. The stars themselves 
have told me.’ 

‘My granfather entered with all the eagerness of his age into the rhapsodies 
of the enthusiast. He half believed in the agency of stars and conjunctions of 
planets, and was quite bewildered by the strange assertions of his new acquaint- 
ance. However, he did not trouble his head much about whether his statements 
of his extreme longevity were true or not. He found him, at all events, an 
exceedingly agreeable companion. Age, whatever it might have done for his 
eyesight, had only sharpened his appetite, and strengthened his head. The 
palatinate had evidently no more effect than water upon a brain accustomed to 


it in the banished Court at Breda, and even stout punch was entirely thrown away | 


upon so seasoned a vessel. My grandfather, in the meantime, possessing no 
such preservative against the effects of his libations, after speechifving incessantly 
for a full hour, revealing every item of his birth, parentage, and education, was 
at length conveyed to his couch in a state of the most profound oblivion of near- 
ly every thing that had passed. 

‘«« Next morning he was greatly disappointed, on finding that his companion of 
the night before had set off on his journey long before he was up. He breakfasted 
in sober sadness, paid his reckoning, and, mounting brown Hamlet, pursued his 
way to Oxford. After resting a short time in that ‘ famous University,’ he 
proceeded at a slow pace towards Henley, with the intention of resting there for 
the night. When he had left Oxford four or five miles behind him, he thought 
he perceived the old astrologer a short way in advance, urging his shambling 
grey pony intoa trot, an exercise to which the wearied animal seemed tu have a 
very decided objection. A few minutes served to overtake him, and my grand- 
father was rejoiced to discover he had not been mistaken. 

‘**T am glad, Master Wellwood, you have overtaken me, for this poor little 
pony will go all the better for your company.’ 

‘© «And yourself none the worse, Master Hasdrubal—for I think that was the 
name you told me—though, by Jupiter, my memory is not so clear this morning 
as it ought to be.’ 

‘* *My name is indeed Panlo Hasdrubal, as you so correctly remember; and 
I shall be delighted not only with your company, but, in this disturbed road, with 
your protection also.’ 

*** Fear nothing, old Hasdrubal ; I have two friends in my holster shall give 
good account of any one who molests us. _ Your pony does not seem to carry 
his years so well as you do yours. He won't go much farther to-night.’ 

‘“«* Thope to get him on at any rate to Henley,’ replied the old man, ‘ where, 
indeed, I have a little business ; but if you are not in a hurry, Master Wellwood, 
and will give him a little breathing time, there is a pretty little copse about half a 
mile on, where we can retire, and pass half-an-hour over the contents of my little 
basket.’ 


‘*** Agreed with all my heart,’ said the other ; ‘ and you shall amuse the time | 


with an account of some others of your strange adventures.’ 

‘*«¢ Come on, then,’ said the astrologer ; and by dint of extra flogging, and the 
example of brown Hamlet, the pony quickened its pace, and in a few minutes they 
diverged from the high-road, and found themselves in a thickly-leaved coppice, 
about three hundred yards to the right. The old man took off his saddle, un- 
bridled the worn-out pony, and let him pick up the grass at hisease. My grand- 
father merely fastened his horse to a tree, and, sitting down beside the old man, 
did ample justice to the luncheon contained in his basket. 

“«« Well, father,’ he said, ‘your teeth seem pretty good, considering what 
capital use you have made of them for an age or two.’ 


“© Yes, thanks to the planet Saturn under which I was born, who ate lumps 


of stone when he was much older than I am, and swallowed them as if they had | 


been slices of butter. My nerves are as good as ever, my aim as sure, my hand 
as steady, and, in the daytime, even my eyesas good. See.” 
‘* As he said this, he took a pistol from the holster of his saddle, lying beside 


him, and, tossing an empty bottle into the air, shattered it into a thousand pieces 


with the ball. 
‘** Well done,” exclamed my grandfather; ‘ you are a first-rate marksman, 
Master Hasdrubal. Let metry.’ 
“«* Willingly, my son ; but empty the bottle before you throw it away. 
is still a mouthful in it. Here is my other pistol.’ 
* The bottle was thrown up, fired at, and missed. 
‘*«¢ Confound the bottle,’ said the young man. 
trial. I‘ll go for one of my own pistols.’ 
‘“«« No,’ replied the other, ‘ we may perhaps alarm some traveller on the road: 
let us rather pass the time as they do in Algiers.’ 
‘“«* How is that?’ 
“*Tn telling tales. 


There 


‘Let me have just another 


When I was there as a galley-slave, I became a great 


favourite with my master by my talent in setting him to sleep with my long-winded | 


stories.’ 

“© Were you long there !” 

‘*« Longer than I wished—but you shall hear. It was in the first James's 
time, towards the end of his reign’—here my grandfather started, but made no 
observation, setting the narrator down in his own mind either as the devil, or as 
some old doting enthusiast—‘ Yes, it was somewhere about a hundred and 
thirty years ago,’ continued the old man, as if in answer to my grandfather’s 
start of surprise, ‘that I found myself one morning without any money in my 
pocket, and not any settled plan in my head, walking on the landing-place on the 
shore of Boulogne. A little vessel attracted my attention, bearing right in for 
the harbour ; and with the undefined curiosity of men who have nothing else to 
think of, I waited its arrival, to see the passengers it contained. When it lay 


to, a small boat put off, and in it J perceived five men, besides the sailors, who | 


rowed to land. ‘The first who stept on shore was a tall, handsome man, though 
rather meanly dressed ; but there was a courtliness in the air with which he 
tendered his assistance to a thin young man, who next leapt upon the sand, which 
riveted my observation. ‘The two who had disembarked waiked hastily towards 


the town, while the three other individuals remained for the purpose apparently | Som the Lodge Gas ste pent One enter eweg Seen tay 


of making arrangements with the boatmen. The strangers directed their steps 
to the place where I was standing ; and as they passed, I could not avoid—in 
spite of the vulgarity of their clothing, and their evident desire to avoid observa- 
tion—lifting my hat from my head, and paying them the lowliest obeisance. 
The taller of the strangers stopt as soon as he saw me, and said to his com- 
panion,—‘ I say, Jack Smith, this won't do. Here we are discovered the 
moment we put foot on foreign ground. What fools to part with our long beards 
at Dover!’ 

“+ Bribe him, Steenie, or hire him to accompany us,’ said the other stranger, 
with a stutter which did not altogether conceal the dignity of his manner while 
he spoke. 

“+My Lord of Buckingham,’ I said, ‘and you, whom seeing in such unusual 
guise I dare hardly name, I shall neither be bribed nor hired. If my services 


can be of use, command them—if not, pass on; there is a seal upon my lips 
which shall never be broken.’ 


“ee 


A right good fellow, and one to be trusted, I warrant,’ replied the Duke. 
‘ Follow us, good fellow—but keep your bonnet on your heard. Jerkins like ours 
deserve ao such observances.’ 

7 followed the gentlemen, and in an hour found myself the trusted compa- 
hion ef Prince Charles and Buckingham, who had left England the day before 
to prosecute their journey to the Court of Spain. Dick Graham, my fellow-ser- 
vant on the expedition, was of incalculable use. 1 used to think myself a person 
of a very decent degree of impudence before ; but I found myself the most 
modest of mankind compated to Dicky Graham. In several places our masters 
were recognized—their faces and stations were too eminent to remain long un- 
known. Dick Graham exhausted ali the Biblical knowledge he had acquired in 
three years’ study at the university, in calling down curses on himself and others, 
if the gentlemen he followed were not Master John and Master Thomas Smith, 
two worthy young squires froma the county of Suffolk. If any one appeared a 
little tardy of belief, Dick only pointed to his sword, and as his reputation as a 
master of the rapier was pretty well established, his statement derived consi- 
detable authenticity fom the vigour with which he seemed determined to en- 
force it. I will not tire you with all the adventures of our journey, which doubt- 
lé8s, as you are a well-read young gentleman, you are well acquainted with alrea- 
dy ; but you are to imagine us safely arrived at Madrid,—cannons firing, drums 
beating, bells ringimg, and the haughty King of Spain sitting humbly, in all our 
processions, at the left handof the Prince of Wales. After a while the nego- 
tiations seemed not to get on quite so favourably as at first. Buckingham and 
Olivarez hated each other with a fer@our of detestation, which only rival cour- 
tiers can entertain. But my situation about the Prince’s person became no sine- 
cure, in consequence of these bickerings of the favourites. Buckingham had 
occasion for a trusty mess enger to convey some useful information to the Duke 
de Medina Sidonia, and ¢jid me the honour to make me the bearer of it to that 


of the regiment; the ladies are all in raptures with you ; and, in short,—but who 





Such a 
palace was not to be found in all Spain; for my own part | preferred it to the 
newly built Escurial. After having delivered my despatches, I went forth to 
make a survey of the surrounding country. And here, for the first time, and 
the last, I knew what it was to be in love. All this passed so many years ago, 
Master Wellwood, that you would perhaps have little interest in my description 
of bright eyes, red lips, and glossy hair, which have now for the better pait of a 
century been defiled in the dust of death—better, far better than to be hidden 
and «immed and buried in the living sepulchre of a joyless old age. We met 
| often-—we loved ; andeven now I recollect the agony of our hearts when the 
| period of my return approached. One more meeting, unobstructed by the in- 
quisitives eyes of the Palace, we resolved to have. A bower well known to 
both of us was the place fixed on,—half way between the magnificent river and 
the village of Saint Lucar de Barrameda. We met just at the Spaniards’ 
witching hour of night, when the planet consecrated to love rose clearly over 
| the grove of olive-trees in which our bower was placed; but not long had we 
| been engaged in mutual professions of attachment, when a band of armed men 
| rushed into the place, and hulding glittering scimitars to our hearts, ordered us 
| to follow them in silence. 


“ « Lost! lost !’ exclaimed the lady— My brother has discovered us, and there 
is no prospect of any thing but death.’ 

‘«*« Your Highness,’ I whispered in reply, ‘ gives way too readily to despair.’ 

“* Hush, hush, my friend—I am no princess now, for I fear we are fallen into 
far more evil hands than even those of an enraged brother.’ 

‘““¢ How? what fear you ?’ 

“<The pirates. See, we are going towards the bay ; and yonder, a little way 

from the point, rides a felucca, which no doubt will carry usto Algiers. Give 
them no clue to who or what I am; call me naught but Mariana—your sister— 
wife—any thing to conceal from them who I really am!’ 
* ««T must hurry over the remaining scenes, Master Wellwood, as it now draws 
near our time to jog on towards Henley. We were indeed conducted to Algiers 
—separated—though with a promise, if ransom came proportioned to our appa- 
rent consequence, we should be restored to each other in all safety and ho- 
nour. But where wasIto apply fora ransom? Buckingham and the Prince I 
knew too well to trouble on the subject, as their rage at being disappointed in the 
object of my mission would blot out all the tenderness they had ever entertained 
for me, and all regret at my loss. My companion had no friend from whom she 
could hope any thing. Were she even to be restored to her family, she well 
| knew that her state would be one of greater slavery than even among the bar- 
barians. Months passed away, and as there was no appearance of a ransom, our 
condition, or at least mine, for of Mariana’s I was ignorant, became a good deal 
more rigorous and unpleasant. At last it degenerated into actual slavery, but 
from this I was saved by the kind offices of an old man, one Malek, a prophet 
and astronomer, to whom I had been useful on my first arrival in the city. He 
took me into his own service ; he taught me the secrets of his stupendous and 
profound philosophy, which only fools and idiots pretend to despise. He opened 
to me the book of fate, and the future is at this moment clearer to me than the 
| past. Atlast he said, ‘ My friend, I know you long to be re-united to your lady, 
| and it is in my power toaid you. On the next great festival, the Dey has a pub- 
| lic display of skill in all the military exercises. You, I know, are a very good 
| horseman, and I will furnish you with bullets for your pistols, with which it is 
| impossible tomiss. A horse also shall meet you onthat day. Ask no questions, 
| but when you see the animal, whisper in its ear, ‘*‘ Malek mi granda jehori”— 
| Spring into the saddle, and you shall have nothing left to wish for. The ap- 
| pointed day came, and, old as I am, Master Wellwood, if you will allow me, I 
| will shew the manner in which I became possessed of the noblest Arabian that 
| ever dashed up the dust of the desert in its speed.’ 

‘“* The old man rose as he spoke—walked quietly up to my grandfather's horse 
Brown Hamlet—untied his bridle from the tree, and, whispering something in his 
| ear, sprang lightly as a youth of twenty into the saddle. ‘Now, master Well- 
| wood,’ he said,‘ I see you are interested in the continuation of my story ; but I 
| have no time to tell you it just now—my pistols you will find both unloaded—my 

pony is very slow, tobe sure, but very useful: and as to my face and figure, 
| they are pretty good, I think, for an old man, that recollects all about James the 
| First and Charles the Second, and only rewards himself for his anecdote with 
the charger of a Gloucestershire bumpkin.’ In a moment the shrivelled skin 
was pulled from his face, the flaxen wig thrown off, and the horseman’'s cloak 
cast aside, displaying a very handsome young man about five-and-twenty years of 
age, dressed in the extremest style of the fashion of that day. 

‘** Fool, idiot, ass, to have listened so long and earnestly to a confounded 
swindler in the disguise of a philosopher!’ exclaimed my grandfather, grasp- 
ing in vain one of the pistols which he himself had discharged at the empty 
bottle. 


| nobleman at his summer palace, on the banks of the Guad-Alquibir. 








“«* Your horse, Master Wellwood,’ cantinued the other, keeping adroitly out 
of roach, ‘is fairly mine; I have whispered “ Malek mi granda jehuri” in his 
| ear; and so farewell, and a p\easant journey to you to Chatham.’ 

“ Saying this, he galloped off with a loud laugh, leaving the young soldiez in 
no very enviable situation. However, resolved to make the best of his bargain, 
he saddled the old pony, and followed as quickly as he could. Brown Hamlet 
was out of sight, and it was absurd to think of trying to overtake him. He con- 
| tented himself, therefore, with trotting on quietly towards Henley, resolving to 
raise the hue and cry the moment he reached the town. In passing through a 
little village, he asked if a person had been seen answering the description of 
his recent acquaintance, but the man he addressed, instead of replying to his 
question, laid his hand on his bridle and said, ‘ Where the devil, young man, 
didst thee get this here pony?’ 

‘“**T found it,’ replied the rider. 
| *Thee found it! I know thee did, and it was just on the same day that old 
| farmer Hutchins found a broken head—you robbed the old man, and stole his 
property.’ 

*** Leave go the bridle, you scoundrel, or I'll blow your brains out,’ said 
my grandfather, losing patience, and seizing one of his pistols. The man, 
in great alarm, gave the pony its head, and the pistol kept the crowd, which had 
quickly gathered round him, at a respectful distance. My grandfather pursued 
his way for about three quarters of a mile, closely followed by the most active 
of the villagers, who in truth found no great difficulty in keeping up with the most 
rapid speed of the miserable steed. At last, at a narrow lane which led up to a 
cottage, a few yards from the road, the pony first of all made a dead stop, and 
then in dogged defiance of whip, spur, and bridle, stumbled up the narrow path 
at a shambling sort of trot, and stood patiently at the first door he came to. The 


| cottage recognised the pony ina moment. ‘Ah! Bessy,’ hecried, ‘I are so 


glad to see thee—and thee, thou be’st the murderin’ villain as sprang on me 
I'll pay thee now, I | 
warrant, for the patch [ wore on my head a full month after I met thee. Off with 








but all in vain. It stood stock-still at its ancient home, and in a few minutes 
the young man was dismounted, and secured by the united efforts of a score of | 
men and women; the latter of whom began to pity his unhappy situation very | 
much, when they saw how young and unlike a murderer he was. Well, of | 
course there was no great difficulty in establishing his innocence, but still even | 
to do this occupied more than a week, and he found he was ten days behind his 
appointed time when he pfesented himself to his commanding officer at Chat- 
ham. That gentleman was busily pouring over some important despatches when | 
he sent in his name. 1 

«+s Well, Cornet Wellwood,’ he said, without lifting his eyes from the paper, | 
‘have you had a pleasant ride !” 

“+ Not very much so, Colonel.’ 

““* No! what was the cause? didn't you find the ladies agreeable? Now, I 
think Miss Cecilia seemed very much disposed to make the excursion as de- 
lightful to you as she could. In fact, Wellwood, you are the luckiest fellow in 
life. You have not joined us more than a week. You are already the favourite 


the devil are you!’ 
“*«T? TamCornet Wellwood. I am extremely sorry I have been prevented 
by the most untoward circumstances from joining the regiment till to-day.’ 
“Vout you Cornet Wellwood'!—and who the deuce is the jolly fellow we 
have had here delighting us all the last ten days! I myself have lent him a | 
hundred guineas till his remittances come up from Gloucester ;—before he ar- | 
rived, he wrote te his servant, who had come up here with his luggage, to leave 
it, and go on partirular business into Yorkshire immediately. He has just ac- 
companied Sir Chirles and his daughters on a horse of Major Mowbray’s— 
but he will be bak in half-an-hour, and then the mystery will be cleared up.’ 
The mystery wasWery soon cleared up, but not much to my grandfather's satis- | 
| faction—his repreentative in the regiment never made his appearance, nor did 
| Major Mowbray’shorse, or the Colonel’s hundred guineas, ever find their way | 
again to the prope owners. A letter was left for my grandfather in his room, in- 
forming him, tha{ by sending fifty guineas to a certain inn in London, and ask- 
ing no questions, Brown Hamlet would be restored. And now, young gentle- 
man, it proceeddi, ‘never believe in any stranger’s honesty who begins telling 
you long rigmarob stories about himself. Never lay yourself open by too much 
of communicativiness till you know your man. Accept this advice as a slight | 
| return for the plasure I have experienced while honoured by your name, and do 
| not think too harhly of The Highwayman, Duval.’ 
“« My grandfatler took Duval’s advice, and bore him no ill-will for the tricks 
| he had played hin. I have heard him say that he had made so favourable an im- 
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rry for his fate when he heard a few years after that he was 


lone] was very so 
hanged.” 


—»—- 


THE POST-MORTEM COGITATIONS OF THE LATE 
POPULAR MR. SMITH. 

I died on the Ist of April, 1823; and if the reader will go to the parish-churel 
of Smithton, ask the sexton for the key, and, having gained admission, if he will 
walk up the left-hand aisle, he will perceive my family pew, beneath which is 
my family vault, where my mortal remains are now reposing; and against the 


wall, over the very spot where I used to sit every Sunday, he will see a very 


handsome white marble monument: a female figure is represented in an at- 
titude of despair, weeping over an urn, and on that urn is the following in- 
scription :— 
“ Sacred 
to the Memory 
of 
Antuony Smirn, Esq, 
of Smithton Hall, 
who departed this life 
on the Ist of April, 1823. 
The integrity of his conduct and the amiability of his temper 
endeared him 
to a wide circle of friends : 
he has left an inconsolable Widow, 
and by her 
this Monument is erected.” 

The gentle reader may now pretty well understand my position when alive ; 
popularity had always been my aim, and my wealth and situation in society 
enabled me to attain what I so ardently desired. At county meetings—at the 
head of my own table—among the poor of the parish—I! was decidedly popular, 
and the name of Smith was always breathed with a blessing or a commendation. 
| My wife adored me ; no wonder, therefore, that at my demise she erected a mo- 
j nument to my memory, and designated herself, in all the lasting durability of 
| marble, my “inconsolable widow.’’ I had a presentiment that J should not be 

long-lived, but this rather increased my thirst for popularity; and, feeling the 
improbability of my living very long in the sight of Mrs. Smith and my many 
dear friends, I was the more anxious to live in their hearts. Nothing could ex- 
ceed my amiability,—my life was one smile, my sayings were conciliatory, my 
doings benevolent, my questions endearing, my answers affirmative. I was de- 
termined that my will, unlike most wills, should be satisfactory to every body. 
I silently studied the wants and wishes of those around me, and endeavoured to 
arrange my leavings so that each legatee should hereafter breathe my name with 
a blessing, and talk of “that dear goud fellow Smith,” always at the same time 
having recourse to a pocket-handkerchief. 1 perpetually sat for my picture, and 
I gave my resemblances to all the dear friends who were hereafter to receive 
“the benefit of my dying.” 

So far I have confined my narrative to the humdrum probabilities of every-day 
life; what I have now torelate may strike some of my readers as less probable, 
but, nevertheless, it is not one jot the less true. 1 was anxious not only to attain 
‘adegree of popularity which should survive my brief existence; I panted to 
witness that popularity ; unseen, to see the tears that would be shed,—unheard, 
to mingle with the mute mourners who would lament my death. Where is the 
advantage of being lamentedif one cannot hear the lamentations? But how 
was this privilege to be attained! Alas! attained it was; but the means shall 
never be divulged to my readers. Never shall another Mr. Smith, self-satisfied 
and exulting in his popularity, be taught by me to see what | have seen, to feel 
what I have felt. 

I had perused St. Leon; I therefore knew that perpetually-renovated youth 
had been sought and had-been bought. I had read Frankenstein, and I had seen 
that wonder, equally astonishing and supernatural, had been attained by mortals. 
I wanted to watch my own weepers, nod at my own plumes, count my own 
mourning coaches, and read with my own eyes the laudatory paragraph that an- 
nounced my own demise in the county newspaper. I gained my point,—I did 
all this, and more than this ; but I would not advise any universally-admired gen- 
tleman and fundly-idolized husband to follow my example. What devilish arts I 
used, what spells, what conjurations, never will I reveal ; suffice it to say that I 
attained the object of my desires. Two peeps was I to have at those I left 
behind me,—one exactly a month after my demise, the second on that day ten 
years ! 

And now for the result of peep the first. 

In some degree my thirst for posthumous popularity was certainly gratified ; 
and I will begin with the pleasantest part of my own * post-mortem examination.’” 

My own house (or rather the house that had been mine) looked doleful enough : 
no mirth, no guests, no music ; the servants in deep mourning, and a hatehment 
over the door. My own wife (or rather my relict) was a perfect picture of misery 
and mourning, in the extreme of the fashion. She heaved the deepest sighs,. 
she was trimmed with the deepest crape, and wore the deepest hems that ever 
were seen. ‘I'he depth of her despondency was truly gratifying. Her cap was 
most conscientiously hideous, and beneath its fulds every hair upon her head lay 
hid. She was a moving mass of crape and bombasin. In her right hand was « 
pocket handkerchief, in her left a smelling-bottle, and in her eye a tear. She was 
closeted with a gentleman, but it was no rival—nothing to arouse one jealous 
pang in the bosom of a departed husband. It was, in fact,a marble masonic 
meeting. She was giving directions about my monument, and putting herself 
into the attitude of lamentation in which she wished to be represented (and is 
represented), bending over my urn: she burst into a torrent of tears, and in 
scarce articulate accents called for her “‘ sainted Anthony.”” When she came a 
little to herself, she grumbled somewhat at the extravagance of the estimate, 
knocking off here and there some little ornamental monumental decoration, bar- 
gaining about my inscription, and cheapening my urn! 

She was interrupted by the entrance of a milliner, who was odered to prepare 
a black velvet cloak lined with ermine ; and no expense was to be spared. Alas’ 
thought I, the widow’s “inky cloak’ may well be warm; my black marble co- 
vering will be cold comfort to her. ‘* Just to amuse you, ma’aim,” said the mar- 
chande des modes, * do look at some things that are going home for Miss Jones's 
wedding.” 

The widow said nothing; and I thought it was witha vacant eye that she 











gazed apathetically at satin, blonde, and feathers as white as the driven snow. 


Paid | was—sure eshe wept! 
| pursuers in the meantime blockaded the lane, and anold man issuing from the | ‘“* urely for me sh rage 


thee—off and be hanged!’ My grandfather endeavoured to make the pony move, | the loss of their late master, and made them bleed afresh. 


At length she cried, ‘‘ I cannot—cannot wear them!” and covering her face with. 
her handkerchief, she wept more loudly than before. Happy late husband that I 
A housemaid was blubbering on the stairs, a 
footman sighing in the hall; this is as it should be, thought I: and when } heard. 
that a temporary reduction in the establishment was determined on, and that the 
weeping and sighing individuals had been just discharged, | felt the soothing 
conviction, that leaving their living mistress tore open the wounds inflicted by 
My dog howled as 
I passed him, my horse ran wild in the paddock, and the clock in my own 
sitting-room maintained a sad and stubborn silence, wanting my hand to wind 
it up. 

Things evidently did not go on in the old routine without me, and this was 
soothing to my spirit. My own portrait was turned with its face to the wall : my 
widow having no longer the original to look at, could not endure gazing at the 
mute resemblance! What, after all, thought I, is the use of a portrait! When 
the original lives we have something better to look at; and when the original is 
gone, we cannot bear to look at it. Be that as it may, I did not the less appre- 
ciate my widow’s sensibility. 

On the village green the idle boys played cricket ; they mourned me not—but 
what of that a boy will skip in the rear of his grandmother's funeral. The 
village butcher stood disconsolately at the door of his shop, and said to the 
village baker, who was despondingly passing by, ‘ Dull times these, neighbour 
3onebread | dull times. Ah! we miss the good squire, and the feastings at 
the hall.” 

On a dead wall I read, Smith for ever.” ‘For ever.” thought I, “is a long 
time to talk about.” Close to it, J saw, ‘‘ Mitts for ever,” written in letters 
equally large, and much more fresh. He was my parliamentary successor, and 
his politics were the same as my own. This was cheering ; my constituents had 
not deserted my principles—more than that I could not expect. The ‘ Swrrn,”” 
who, they said, was to be their representative “‘ For EVER,’ was now Justas dead 
asthe wall upon which the name was chalked ! 

Again I retired to my resting-place under the family pew in the ehureh of 


| Smithton, quite satisfied that, at the expiration of ten years, I should take my 


second peep at equally gratifying, though rather softened evidences of my 
popularity. L 

Ten years! What a brief period to look back upon! What amage in per- 
spective! How little do we dread that which is certain not to befall us for ten 
years! Yet how swiftly to all of us will ten years seem to fly! What changes, 
too, will ten years bring toall! Yon schoolboy of ten, with his toys and his 
noise, will be the lover of twenty! The man now in the prime of life, will, in 
ten years, see Time’s snow mingling with his dark and glossy curls! And they 
who now are old—the kind, the cheerful, looking, as we say, 80 much younger 
than they really are—what will ten years bring to them! 

The ten years of my sepulchral slumber passed away, and the day arrived for 
my second and last peep at my disconsolate widow and wide circle of affectionate 
friends. . 

The monument already mentioned opened “ its ponderous and marble jaws,” 
for the last time, and invisibly I glided to the gates of my old domain. ‘The old 
Doric lodge had been pulled down, and a Gothic one, all thatch and rough poles 


pression on the oficers during his short residence with them, that even the Co- | little windows and creepers, (a sort of cottage gone mad,) had been erected i is 
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stead. I entered, and could not find my way to my own house ; the road had 
been turned, old trees had been felled, and new plantations made ; ponds had 
been filled up, and lakes had been dug; my own little “Temple to Friendship 
was not to be found, but a temple dedicated to the blind God had been erected in 
a conspicuous situation. “Ah!” thought I, “ her love is a buried love, but not 
the less dear. ‘To me—to her dear departed—to her ‘sainted Anthony,’—this 
temple has been dedicated!” : 

So entirely was the park changed that I did not arriye at the mansion until the 
hour of dinner. There wasa bustle at the hall door, servants were assembled in 
gay liveries, carriages were driving up and setting down, and lights gleamed from 
the interior. A dinzer patty !—no harm in that; on the contrary, ] deemed it 
fortunate. Doubtless my widow, still in the suber grey of ameliorated mourning, 
had summoned round her the best and the dearest of my friends ; and though 
their griefs were naturally somewhat mellowed by time, they remembered me in 
their calm yet cheerful circle, and fondiy breathed my name! Unseen I passed 
into the dining-room—all that I beheld was new to me—the house had been new 
built on a grander scale—and the furniture was magnificent! I cast my eyes 
round the table, where the guests were now assembled. Oh! what bliss was 
mine! At the head sat my widowed wife, all smiles, all loveliness, all pink silk 
and flowers—not so yourg as when I last beheld her, but very handsome, and 
considerably fatter. At the foot (oh! what a touching compliment to me!) sat 
one of my oldest, dearest, best of friends, Mr. Mitts, the son of a baronet who re- 
sided in my neighbourhood : his father too was there, with his antiquated lady, 
and the whole circle was formed by persons whom, living, I had known and 
loved. My friend at the bottom of the table did the honours well, (though he 
omitted to do what I thought he ought to have done—drink to my memory,) and 
the only thing that occurred to startle me before the removal of dinner, was my 
widow’s calling him “my dear.” But there was something gratifying even in 
that, for it must have been of me she was thinking ; it, was a slip of the tongue, 
that plainly showed the fond yearning of the widowed heart. 

When the dessert had been arranged on the table, she called to one of the ser- 
vants, saying, ‘ John, tell Muggins to bring the children.’ What could she 
mean? who was Muggins? and what children did she wish to be brought? I 
never had any children! Presently the door flew open, and in ran eight noisy, 
healthy, beautiful brats. The younger ones congregated round the hostess; but 
the two eldest, both fine boys, ran to Mr. Mitts, at the bottom of the table, and 
each took possession of a knee. ‘They both strongly resembled Mitts ; and what 
was my astonishment when he exclaimed, addressing my widow, “ Mary, my 
love, may I give them some orange ?”’ 

What could be meant by “ Mary, my love 1”—a singular mode of addressing 
adeceased friend’s relict! But the mystery was soon explained. Sir Marma- 
duke Mitts filled his glass, and after insisting that all the company should follow 
his example, he said to his son, ‘This is your birthday, Jack ; here’s your health, 
my boy, and may you and Mary long live happy together! Come, my friends, 
the health of Mr. and Mrs. Mitts.”’ 

So then, after all, I had come out on an exceeding cold day to see my widow 
doing the honours as Mrs. Mitts ! 

“ When is your birthday?” said Sir Marmaduke to his daughter-in-law. 

“Tn June,” she replied, “‘ but I have not been in the habit of keeping birth- 
days till lately: poor Mr. Smith could not bear them to be kept.” 

*“ What's that about poor Smith!” said the successor to my house, my wife, 
and my other appurtenances. ‘ Do you say Smith could not bear birthdays ' 
Very silly of him, then ; but poor Smith had his oddities.” 

“Oh!” said my widow, and Mr. Mitt's wife, * We cannot always command 
perfection ; poor dear Mr. Smith meant well, but every man cannot be a Mitts.” 
She smiled, and nodded down the table ; Mr. Mitts looked, as well he might, par- 
ticularly pleased ; and then the ladies left the room. 

“Talking of Smith,” said Sir Marmaduke, ‘* what wretched taste he hau, 
poorman! This place was quite thrown away upon him; he had no idea of its 
capabilities. 

“No,” replied a gentleman to whom I had bequeathed a legacy—* with the 
best intentions in the world, Smith was really a very odd man.” 

* His house,” added another, who used to dine with me three times a-week, 
«« was never thoroughly agreeable ;—it was not his fault, poor fellow !” 

** No, no,” said a very old friend of mine, at the same time taking snuff from 
a gold box which had been my gift, ‘‘ he did every thing for the best ; but, be- 
tween ourselves, Smith was a bore.” 

“ Tt is well,” said Mr. Mitts, ‘ that talking of him has not the effect which is 
attributed to talking of another invisible personage! Let him rest in peace : for 
if it were possible that he could be reanimated, his reappearance here to claim 
his goods and chattels, and above all, his wife, would be attended with rather 
awkward consequences.” 

So much for my posthumous curiosity! Vain mortal that I was, to suppose 
that after a dreamless sleep of ten long years. [ could return to the land of the 
living, and find the place and the hearts that | once filled, still unoccupied! In 
the very handsome frame of my own picture, was now placed a portrait of John 
Mitts, Esq.; mine was thrown aside in an old lumber-room, where the sportive 
children had recently discovered it, and with their mimic swords had innocently 
poked out the eyes of what they were pleased to denominate, *‘ the dirty picture 
of the ugly man.”” My presumption has been properly rewarded : let no one who 
is called to his last account, wish, like me, to be permitted to revisit the earth. 
If such a visit were granted, and like me he returned invisibly, all that he would 
see and hear would wound his spirit: but were he permitted to reappear visibly, 
in oe persona, mortifying, indeed would be his welcome! 

t is not my intention to bequeath to my reader a lecture, or a sermon, ere I 
return to my family vault: yet “‘rHE Post MORTEM COGITATIONS OF THE LATE 
POPULAR MR. SMITH’ are not without 4 MORAL. T. H. B. 

—~—_ 
PETER SIMPLE. 

[Our readers will recollect that Peter's father, the clergyman, had an elder 
brother, who would, of course, inherit the titles and estates of the grandfather, 
Lord Privilege, but that this elder brother had no male issue, and therefore the 
titles and estates would reach Peter's father, after the death of his brother, and 
ultimately Peter himself. Our readers may also remember, that some suspicions 
were thrown out, that the uncle meditated a scheme for secretly exchanging his 
daughter for a male child of some obscure person in Ireland, in order to keep the 
honours and property 1 his own family, and that this scheme, in fact, succeeded 
The ever-faithful O’Brien undertook, through the medium of a Priest anda 
young woman, to bring this plot to light; the following is the result of his dis- 
coveries. } 

“My pear Perer, 

‘¢ Some people, they say, are lucky to ‘ have a father born before them,’ be- 
cause they are helped on in the world, upon which principle, mine was born 
after me, that’s certain; however, that can't be helped. 1 found all my family 
well and hearty; but they all sheok a cloth in the wind with respect to toggery. 
As for Father M‘Grath’s cassock, he didn't complain of it without reason. It 
was the ghost of.a garment ; but, however, with the blessing of God, my last 
quarterly bill, and the help of a tailor, we have had a regular refit, and the ancient 
family of the O'Briens of Ballyhinch are now rigged from stem to starn. My 
two sisters are both to be spliced to young squireens in the neighbourhood : it 
appears that they only wanted for a dacent gown to go to the church in. They 
will be turned off next Friday, andI only wish, Peter, you were here to dance 
at the weddings. Never mind, I'll dance for you and for me too. Inthe mean 
time, I'll just tell you what Father M'Grath and I have been doing, all about and 
consarning that thief of an uncle of yours. 

“ It's very little or nothing at all that Father M‘Grath did before I came back, 
seeing as how Father O'Toole had a new cassock, and Father M‘Grath’s was so 
shabby that he couldn't face him under such a disadvantage ; but sti!l Father 
M‘Grath spied about him, and had several hints from here and from there, all of 
which, when I came to add them up, amounted to just nothing at all. 

« But since I came home, we have been busy. Father M'Grath went down to 
Ballycleugh, as bold as a lion in his new clothing, swearing that he'd lead Father 
O'Toole by the nose for slamming the door in his face, and so he would have 
done, if he could have found him; but as he wasn’t to be found, Father M‘Grath 
came back again just as wise, and quite as brave, as he went out. 

«So, Peter, I just took a walk that way myself, and as I surrounded the old 
house where your uncle had taken up his quarters, who should I meet but the 
little girl, Ella Flanagan, who was in his service ; and I said to myself, ‘there’s 
two ways of obtaining things in this world, one is for love and the other is for 
money.’ The O’Briens are better off in the first article than in the last, as 
most of their countrymen are, so I've been spending it very freely in your service, 
Peter.” 

“*Sure,’ says I, ‘you're the little girl that my eyes were ever looking upon 
when last I was this way.’ 

*** And who are you!’ says she. 

“ « Lieutenant O'Brien, of his Majesty's service, just come home for a minute 
to look out for a wife,’ says I ; * and it’s one about your make, and shape, and 
discretion, that would please my fancy.’ 

“« And then I praised her eyes, and her nose, and her forehead, and so down- 
wards, until I came to the soles of her fest; and asked her leave to see her 

again, and when she would meet me in the wood and tell me her mind. At first, 
she thought (sure enough) that I couldn’t be in earnest, but I swore by all the 
saints that she was the prettiest gir! in the parts—and so she is altogether—and 
then she listened to my biarney. The devil a word did I say about your uncle, 
or your aunt, or Father M‘Grath, that she might not suspect, for I’ve an idea 
that they're all in the story. I only talked about my love for her pretty self, and 
that blinded her, as it will all women, ’cute as they may be. 

“ And now, Peter, it's three weeks last Sunday, that I've been bespeaking 





She Albion. 


this poor girl for your sake, and my conscience tells me that it’s not right to 
make the poor crature fond of me, seeing as how that I don’t care a fig fur her 
in the way of a wife, and in any other way it would be the ruin of the poor 
thing. I have spoken to Father M‘Grath on the subject, who says, ‘ that we 
may do evil that good may come,’ and that if she has been a party to the deceit, 
it’s nothing but proper that she should be punished in this world, and that will, 
perhaps, save her in the next; still I don’t like it, Peter, and it’s only for you 
in this world that I'd do such a thing ; for the poor thing now hangs upon me so 
fondly, and talks about the wedding-day ; and tells me lung stories about the 
connexions which have taken place between the O'Fianagans and the O'Briens, 
times begone, when they were all in their glory. Yesterday, as we sat in the 
wood, with her-arm round my waist, ‘ Ella, dear,’ says I, ‘ who are these people 
that you stay with?” Andthen she told me all she knew about their history, and 
how Mary Sullivan was a nurse to the baby. 

«© And what is the baby,’ says I! 

“A boy, sure,’ says she. 

“© And Sullivan's baby ?’ 

“*That's a girl.’ 

‘«* And is Mary Sullivan there now?’ 





““«No,’ says she; ‘it’s yestreen she left with her hushand and baby, to join 
the regiment that’s going out to Ingy.* 


“+ Yesterday she left?’ says I, starting up. 
“+ Yes,’ replies she, ‘and what do you care about them? 


to me.’ 

“* And what may that be?’ says she. 

“ Only that the childer were changed, and you know it as well asI do.’ But | 
she swore that she knew nothing about it, and that she was not there when 
either uf the children were born, and I believe that she told the truth. ‘ Well,’ 
says I, ‘who tended the lady ?” 

*** My own mother,’ says E}la. And if it was so, who can know it but she! 

“Then,” says I, ‘Ella, jewel, I've made a vow that I'll never marry, till I 
find out the truth of this matter; so the sooner you get it out of your mother 
the better.’ Then she cried very much, and I was almost ready to cry too, to 
see how the poor thing was vexed at the ideaof not being married. After a 
while she swabbed up her cheeks, and kissing me, wished me good-bye, swearing 
by all the saints that the truth should come out some how or other. 

“ It’s this morning that I saw her again as agreed upon yesterday, and red her 
eyes were with weeping, poor thing; and she clung to me, and begged me to 
forgive her, and not to leave her, and then she told me that her mother was 
startled when she put the question to her, and chewed it, and cursed her when 


her mother not to stand in the way of her happiness, a3 she would die if she did, 
(leave you to guess if my heart didn’t smite me when she said that, Peter, but 
the mischief was done,) and how her mother bad talked about her oath and 
Father O’Toole, and said that she would speak to him. 

“« Now, Peter, I’m sure that the chiider have been changed, and that the nurse 
has been sent to the Indies to be out of the way. They say they were to go to 
Plymouth. The husband's name is, of course, O'Sullivan; so I'd recommend 
you to take a coach and see what you can do in that quarter ; inthe mean time, 
I'll try all I can for the truth in this, and will write again as soon as I can find 
out any thing more. All I want to do is to get Father M‘Grath to the old devil 
of a mother, and I'll answer for it, he'll frighten her into swearing any thing. 
God bless you, Peter, and give my love to all the family. Your's ever, 

* Terence O'Brien.” 

This letter of O’Brien’s was the subject of much mecitation. The advice to 
go to Plymouth was too late, the troops having sailed some time, and I had no 
doubt but that Mary Sullivan and her husband were among those who had em- 
barked at the time that I was at that port, to pass my examination. Show the 
letter to my father I would not, as it would only have put him in a fever, and his 
interference would in all probability have done more harm than good. I there- 
fore waited quietly for more intelligence, and resolved to apply to my grandfather 
to obtain my promotion. 

A few days afterwards I set off for Eagle Park, and arrived about eleven 
o'clock in the morning. I sent in my name and was admitted into the library, 
where I found Lord Privilege in his easy chair, as usual. 

“Well, child,” said he, remaining on his chair, and not offering even one fin- 
ger to me, “* what do you want, ihat you come here without an invitation?” 

“Only, my lord, to inquire after your health, and to thank you for your 
kindness to me in procuring me and Mr. O’Brien the appointment toa fine 
frigate.” 

* Yes,” replied his lordship, ‘I recollect—I think I did so, at your request, 
and I think I heard some one say that you had behaved well, and had been men- 
tioned in the despatches.” 


“Yes, my lord,” replied I, ‘‘and I have since passed my examination for lieu- 
tenant.” 

“* Well, child, I’m glad to hear it. Remember me to your father and family.’ 
And his lordship cast his eyes down upon the book which he had been reading. 

My father’s observations appeared to be well grounded, but I would not leave 
the room until I had made some further attempt. 

‘* Has your lordship heard from my uncle ?” 


“Yes,” replied he, “I had a letter from him yesterday. The child is quite 





well. I expect them all here in a fortnight, or three weeks, to live with me al- 
together. I am old—getting very old, and ] shall have much to arrange with 
you uncle before I die.” 

“Tf I might request a favour of your lordship, it would be to beg that you 
would interest yourself a little in obtaining my promotion. A letter from your 
lordship to the First Lord . only a few lines “vd 

“Well, child, I see no objection—only—lI am very old, too old to write now,” 
and his lordship again commenced reading. 

I must do Lord Privilege the justice to state, that he evidently was fast verging 
to a state of second childhood. He was much bowed down since I had last seen 
him, and appeared infirm in body as well as mind. 

I waited at least a quarter of an hour before his lordship looked up. 

“ What not gone yet, child? I thought you had gone home.” 

* Your lordship was kind enough to say that you had no objection to write a 
few lines to the First Lord in my behalf. I trust your lordship will not refuse 
me.” 

“Well,” replied he, peevishly ; ‘so I did—but I am old, too old to write—I 
cannot see—I] can hardly hold a pen.” 

* Will your lordship ailow me the honour of writing the letter for your lord- 
ship's signature ?” 

“Well, child—yes—I've no objection. 
thing you please—and I}! sign it. I wish your uncle William was come.” 

This was more than I did. I had a great mind to show him O'Brien's letter, 
but I thought it would be cruel to raise doubts, and harrass the mind of a person 
so close to the brink of the grave. ‘The truth would never be ascertained during 
his life, I thought; and why, therefore, should I give him pain? At all events, 
although I had the letter in my pocket, I resolved not to make use of it except as 
a dernier resort. 

I went to another table, and sat down to write the letter. As his lordship had 
said that I might write what I pleased, it occurred to me that I might assist 
O'Brien, ani I felt sure that his lordship would not take the trouble to read the 
letter. I therefore wrote as follows, while Lord Privilege continued to read his 
book. 

“My Lord—you will confer a very great favour on me, if you will hasten the 
commission which, I have no doubt, is in preparation for my nephew, Mr. Sim- 
ple, who has passed his examination, and has been mentioned in the public 
despatches ; and also that you will not lose sight of Lieutenant O’Brien, who 
has so distinguished himself by his gallantry in the various cutting-out expedi- 
tions in the West Indies. Trusting that your lordship will not fail to comply 
with my earnest request, I have the honour to be, your lordship’s very obedient 
humble servant.” 

I brought this letter, with a pen full of ink, and the noise of my approach in- 
duced his lordship to look up. He started at first, as having forgotten the whole 
circumstance—then said—*O yes! I recollect, so I did—give me the pen.” 
With a trembling hand he signed his name, and gave me back the letter without 
reading it, as I expected. 

* There, child, don’t teaze me any more. 
father.” 

I wished his lordship a good morning, and went away well satisfied with the 
result of my expedition. On my arrival I showed the letter to my father, who 
was much surprised at my success, and he assured me that my grandfather's in- 
terest was 80 great with the administration, that | might @nsider my promotion 
ascertain. That no accident might happen, I immediatey set off for London, 
and delivered the letter at the door of the First Lord with ny own hands, leaving 
my address with the porter. A few days afterwardsI left my card with 
my address with the First Lord, and the next day receved a letter from his 
secretary, which, to my delight, informed me that my commision had been made 
out some days before. I hardly need say that I hastened 6 take it up, and when 
paying my fee to the clerk, I ventured, at a hazard, to inqlire whether he knew 
the address of Lieutenant O'Brien. 


“No,” replied he, “I wish to find it out, for he has thisday been promoted to 
the rank of Commander.” 


I almost leaped with joy when I heard this good news. I gave O'Brien's ad- 
dress to the clerk, hastened away with my invaluable piee of parchment in my 
hand, and set off immediately for my father’s house. 


But I was met with sorrow. My mother had been taen severely ill, and I 
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and fro, my father ina state of excitement, and my dear sister in tears. Spasm 
succeeded spasm, and although every remedy was applied, the next evening she 
breathed her last. I will not attempt to describe the grief of my father, who ap- 
peared to feel remorse at his late unkind treatment of her, and my sister, and 
myself. ‘These scenes must be imagined by those who have suffered under 
similar bereavements. I exerted myself to console my poor sister, who appeared 
to cling to me as her only support, and after the funeral was over we recovered 
our tranquillity, although the mourning was deeper in our hearts than in our out- 
ward dress. I had written to O’Brien to announce the mournful intelligence, and 
like a true friend, he immediately made his appearance to console me. 

O'Brien had received the letter from the Admiralty, acquainting him with his 
promotion ; and two days after he arrived, went to take up his commission. 
told him frankly by what means I had obtained it, and he again concluded his 
thanks by areference tu the mistake of the former supposition, that of my being 
“ the fool of the family.” 

‘* By the powers, it would be well for any man if he had afew of such foolish 
friends about him,” continued he; ‘but [ won't blarney you, Peter, you know 
what my opinion always has been, so we'll say no more about it.” 

When he came back, we had a long consultation as to the best method of pro- 
ceeding to obtain employment, for O'Brien was anxious to be again afloat, and 
so was I. I regretted parting with my sister, but my father was so morose and 
ill-tempered, that ] had no pleasure at home, except in her company. Indeed, 
my sister was of opinion that it would be better if I was away, as my father's 


‘“«Tt’s very much I care,’ replied I, ‘for a little bird has whispered a secret | misanthropy, now unchecked.by my mother, appeared to have increased, and he 


seemed to view me with positive dislike. It was, therefore, agreed unanimously 
between ty sister and I, and O’Brien, who was always of our councils, that it 
would be advisable that I should be againafloat. 

‘“*T can manage him much better when alone, Peter; 1 shall have nothing to 
occupy me and take me away from him, as your presence does now ; and painful 
as it 1s to part with you, my duty to my father, and my wish for your advance- 
ment, induce me to request that you will, if possible, find some means of ob- 
taining employment.” 

** Spoken like a hero, as ye are, Miss Ellen, notwithstanding your pretty face 
and soft eyes,” said O’Brien. ‘+ Andnow, Peter, for the means to bring it about. 
If I can geta ship, there is no fear for you, as I shall choose you for my lieu- 
tenant; but how is that tobe managed? Do you think that you can come over 
the old gentleman at Eagle Park.” 

** At all events I'll try,” replied I, ‘* I can but be floored, O’Brien.” 

Accordingly the next day I set off for my grandfather's, and was put down at 
the lodge, at the usual hour, about eleven o’clock. I walked up the avenue and 
knocked at the door; when it was opened, I perceived a hesitation among the 
servants, and a constrained air which I did not like. I inquired after Lord 
Privilege—the answer was that he was pretty well, but did not see any body. 

‘Ts my uncle here?” said I. 


“Yes, sir,” replied the servant, with a significant look, “ and all his family are 
here too.” 


' ‘Are you sure thai cannot see my grandfather,” said I, laying a stress upon 
the word. 


‘“*T will tell him that you are here, sir,” 


i replied the man, ‘but even that is 
against orders,” 


_T had never seen my uncle since I was a child, and could not even recollect 
him—my cousins, or my aunt, I hasl never met with. In a minute an answer was 
brought, requesting that I would walk into the library. When I was ushered 
in, I found myself in the presence of Lord Privilege, who sat in his usual place, 
and a tall gentleman, who I knew at once to be my uncle, from his likeness to my 
father. 

‘Here is the young gentleman, my lord,” said my uncle, looking at me 
sternly. 

**Heh! what—oh! I recollect. 
ill,—sorry to hear it. Good-bye.” 
** Behaving ill, my lord!” replied I.‘ Iam not aware of having so done.” 

‘Reports are certainly very much against you, nephew,” observed my uncle, 


drily. ‘Some one has told your grandfather what has much displeased him. I 
know nothing about it myself.” . 


‘* Then some rascal has slandered me, sir,” replied I. 

My uncle started at the word rascal; and then recovering himself, replied, 
“ Well, nephew, what is it that you require of Lord Privilege, for I presume 
this visit is not without a cause.” 

“ Sir,” replied I, **my visit to Lord Privilege was first to thank him for 
having procured me my commission as lieutenant, and to request the favour 


that he would obtain me active employment, which a line from him will effect 
immediately ” 


Well, child—so you've been behaving very 


be I was not aware, nephew, that you had been made lieutenant; but I agree 
with you, that the more you are at sea the better. His lordship shall sign the 
letter. Sit down.” 

“Shall I write it, sir?” said I tomy uncle; “I know what to say. 

‘* Yes; and bring it tome when it is written.” 

I felt convinced that the only reason which induced my uncle to obtain me 
employment was the idea that I should be better out of the way, and that there 
a more risk at sea thanon shore. I took a sheet of paper, and wrote as fol- 
ows :— 

‘My Lorp—May I request that your lordship will be pleased to appoint the 
bearer of this to a ship as soon as convenient, as I wish him to be actively em- 
ployed? Tam, my lord, &c. &c.” 

** Why not mention your name ?” 

**It is of noconsequence,” replied I, ‘as it will be delivered in person, and 
that will ensure my speedy appointment.” 

The letter was placed before his lordship for signature. It was with some 
difficulty that he was made to understand that he was to sign it. The old 
gentleman appeared much more imbecile than when I last saw him. I thanked 
him, folded up the letter, and put it in my pocket. At last, he looked at me, 
and a sudden flash of recollection appeared to come across his mind. 

* Well, child—so you escaped from the French prison—hey ! and how’s your 
friend ; what is his name, heh!” 

** O'Brien, my lord.” 


“O’Brien,” cried my uncle, ‘he is your friend; then, sir, I presume it is to 
you that I am indebted for all the inquiries and reports which were so industrious- 
ly circulated in Ireland—the tampering with my servants—and other imperti- 


nences !”” 


I did not choose to deny the truth, although I was a little fluttered by the sud- 
den manner in which it came to light. I replied, 

“TI never tamper with any people's servants, sir.” 

** No,” said he, * but you employ others so to do. 
your proceedings, after the scoundrel left for England.” 


“If you apply the word scoundrel to Captain O'Brien, sir, in his name I con- 
tradict it.” 


I discovered the whole of 


“As you please, sir,” replied my uncle, in a passion, “but you will oblige me 
by quitting this house immediately, and expect nothing more either from the 
present or the future Lord Privilege, except that retaliation which your infamous 
conduct has deserved.” 

I felt much irritated, and replied very sharply, ‘From the present Lord Pri- 
vilege I certainly expect nothing more, neither do I from his successor; but 
after your death, uncle, I expect that the person who succeeds to the title will 
do all he can for your humble servant. I wish you good morning, uncle.”’ 

My uncle’s eyes flashed fire as I finished my speech, which indeed was a very 
bold one, and a very foolish one too, as it afterwards proved. I hastened out of 
the room, not only from the fear of being turned out of the house before all the 
servants, but also from the dread that the letter to the first Lord might be taken 
from me by force; but I never shall forget the scowl of vengeance which crossed 
my uncle's brows, as I turned round and looked at him, as I shut the door. I 
found my way out without the assistance of the servants, aud hastened home as 
fast as I could. 

* O’Brien,” said I, on my return, “there is no time to be lost, the sooner 
you hasten to town with this letter of introduction the better it will be, for depend 
upon it my uncle will do me all the harm that he can.” I then repeated to him 
all that had passed, and it was agreed that O'Brien should take the letter, which 
having reference to the bearer, would do as well for him as me; and if O’Brien 
obtained an appointment, I was sure not only of being one of his lieutenants, but 
also of sailing with a dear friend. The next morning O’Brien set off for Lon- 
don, and fortunately saw the First Lord tho day after his arrival, which was a 
levee day. ‘The First Lord received the letter from O'Brien, and requested him 
to sitdown. He then read it, inquired after his lordship, asked whether his 
health was good, &c. ’ 

O'Brien replied, “that with the blessing of God, his lordship might live many 

years; that he had never heard him complain of ill health.” All which was not 
false, if not true. I could not help observing to O’Brien, when he returned 
home and told me what had passed, “That I thought, considering what he had 
expressed with respect to white lies and black lies, that he had not latterly ad- 
hered to his own creed.” 
“That's very true, Peter; and I’ve thought of it myself, but it is my creed 
nevertheless. We all know what’s right, but we don't always follow it. The 
fact is, I begin to think that it is absolutely necessary to fight the world with its 
own weapons. I spoke to Father M‘Grath on the subject, and he replied, ‘ That 
if any one, by doing wrong, necessitated another to do wrong to circumvent him, 
that the first party was answerable, not,only for his own sin, but also for the sin 
committed in self-defence.’ ” 


** But, O'Brien, I do not fix my faith so implicitly upon Father M‘Grath ; and 
I do not much admire many of his directions.” 





found the house in commotion—doctors, and apothecaries,and nurses, running to 


“No more do I, Peter, when I think upon them ; but how am I to puzzle my 
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head upon these points? All I know is, that when you are divided between | mitted to the common gaol, or house of correction, for the space of three calen- ; it; 


your inclination an‘ your duty, it’s mighty convenient to have a priest like Fa- 
ther M‘Grath to decide for you, and to look after your soul into the bargain.” 

It occurred to me, that I myself, when finding fault with O’Brien, had in the 
instance of both the letters from Lord Privilege, been also guilty of deceit. I 
was therefore blaming him for the same fau!t committed by myself, and I am 
afraid that I was too ready in consoling myse!f with Father M‘Grath’s maxim, 
‘That one might do evil, that good might come.’ But to return to O’Brien’s 
interview. 

After some little conversation, the First Lord said, “ Captain O'Brien, Iam 
always very ready to oblige Lord Privilege, and the more so as his recommenda- 
tion is of an officer of your merit. Ina day or two, if you will call at the Ad- 
miralty, you will hear further.” O’Brien wrote to us immediately, aud we waited 
with impatience for his next letter; but instead of the letter, he made his ap- 
pearance on the third day, and first hugging me in his arms, he then came to my 
sister, embraced her, and skipped and danced about the room. 

“ What is the matter, O’Brien?” said I, while Ellen retreated in confusion. 

O'Brien pulled a parchment out of his pocket. ‘* Here, Peter, my dear Peter; 
now for honour and glory. An eighteen-gun brig, Peter. The Rattlesnake— 
Captain O'Brien—West India station. By the holy father, my heart's bursting 
with joy,” and down he sunk into an easy chair. ‘An't I almost beside my- 
self?” inquired he, after a short pause. 

** Ellen thinks so, I dare say,” replied I, looking at my sister, who stood in the 
corner of the room, thinking O’Brien was really out of his senses, and still red 
with confusion. 

O'Brien, who then called to mind what a slip of decorum he had heen guilty 
of, immediately rose, and resuming his usual elegant manners, as he walked up 
to my sister, took her hand and said, ‘* Excuse me, my dear Miss Ellen; I must 
apologise for my rudeness, but my delight was so great, and my gratitude to your 
brother so intense, that [ am afraid that in my warmth I allowed the expression of 
my feelings to extend to one so dear to him, and so like him in pgrson and 
inmind. Will you only consider that you received the overflowings of a grate- 
ful heart towards your brother, and for his sake pardon my indiscretion ?” 

Ellen smiled and held out her hand to O’Brien, who led her to the sofa, where 
we all three sat down, and O’Brien commenced a more intelligible narrative of 
what had passed. He had called on the day appointed, and sent up his card. 
The First Lord could not see him, but referred him to the private secretary, who 
presented him with his commission to the Rattlesnake, eighteen-gun brig. The 
secretary smiled most graciously, and told O’Brien in confidence, that he would 
proceed to the West India station as socn as his vessel was manned and ready 
for sea. He inquired of O’Brien whom he wished as his first lieutenant. O'Brien 
replied that he wished for me, but that as in all probability 1 shou!d not be of suf- 
ficient standing to be first lieutenant, that the Admiralty might appoint any other 
to the duty, provided I joined the ship. The secretary made a minute of 
O'Brien's wish, and requested him if he had a vacancy to spare as midshipman, 
to ailow him to send one on board; to which O’Brien willingly acceded; shook 
hands with him, and O’Brien quitted the Admiralty to hasten down to us withthe 
pleasing intelligence. 

“And now,” said O’Brien, “I have made up my mind how to proceed. I 
shall first run down to Plymouth and hoist my pennant; then I shall ask for a 
fortnight's leave, and go to Ireland and see how they get on, and what Father 
M’Grath may be about. So, Peter, let's pass this evening as happily as we can, 
for though you and I shall soon: meet again, yet it may be years, or perhaps 
never, that we three shall sit down on the same sofa as we do now.” 

Ellen, who was still nervous from the late death of my mother, looked down, 
and I perceived the tears start in her eyes at the remark of O'Brien, that perhaps 
we should never meet again. And I did passa happy evening ; my father dined 
out, and did not interrupt us. I had a dear sister on one side of me, and a sin- 
cere friend on the other. How fewsituations more enviable ! 

O’Brien left us early the next morning, and at breakfast-time a letter was 
handed to my father. It was from my uncle, coldly communicating to him that 
Lord Privilege had died the night before very suddenly, and informing him that 
the burial would take place on that day week, and the will be opened immediate- 
ly after the funeral. My father handed the letter over to me without saying a 
word, and sipped his tea with his tea-spoon. 


as for my father's feelings, I could not—or rather, I should say, I did not—wish 
to analyze them, As soon as he had finished his cup of tea, he left the break- 
fast-table, and went into his study. I then communicated the intelligence to my 
sister Ellen.—[ T'o be concluded next week } 
—_—~p— 
THE NEW CHINA TRADE ACT. 
An Act to regulate the Trade to China and India. August 28, 1833. 

Whereas the exclusive right of trading with the dominions of the Emperor of 
China, and of trading in tea, now enjoyed by the United Company of Merchants 
of Engitand trading tothe East Indies will cease frum and after the twenty- 
second day of April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four - and whereas 
it is expedient that the trade with China, and the trade in tea, should be open to 
all his Majesty's subjects, and that the restrictions imposed on the trade of his 
Majesty’s subjects with places beyond the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits 
of Magellan, for the purpose of protecting the exclusive rights of trade hereto- 
fore enjoyed by the said company, should be removed: Be it therefore enacted 
by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords, spiritual aud temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, That, from and after the said 
twenty-second day of April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, an act 
passed in the fourth year of the reign of his late Majesty King George the 
Fourth, entitled “An act to consolidate and amend the several Laws now in 
force with respect to ‘Trade from and to Places within the Limits of the Char- 
ter of the East India Company, and to make further Provisions with respect 
to such ‘Trade, and to amend an Act of the present Session of Parliament for 
the registering of Vessels, so far as it relates to Vessels registered in India,” 
shall be repealed, except such parts thereof as relate to Asiatic sailors, Lascars, 
being natives of the territories under the government of the East India Company, 
but so as not to revive any acts or parts of acts by the said act repealed ; and ex- 
cept also as to such voyages and adventures as shall have been actually com- 
menced under the authority of the said act; and except as to any suits and pro- 
ceedings which may have been commenced, and shall be depending on the said 
twenty-second day of April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four; and 
from and after the sail twenty-secoud day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-four, the enactments hereinafter contained shall «ome into ope- 
ration. 

If. And be it further enacted, That so much of an act passed in the sixth year 
of the reign of his late Majesty King George the Fourth, entitled, “* An Act for 
the general Regulation of the Customs,” as prohibits the importation of ‘Tea, 
unless from the place of its growth, and by the East India Company, and into 
the port of London ; and also so much of the said act as prohibits the importa- 
tion into the United Kingdom of goods from China, unless by the East India 
Company, and into the port of London ; and also so much of the sail act as re- 
quires that the manifests of ships departing from placesin China shall be authen- 
ticated by the chief supercargo of the East India Company; and also 
that so much of another act passed in the said sixth year of the reign 
of his said late Majesty, King George the Fourth, entitled, »* An Act to Regu- 
late the Trade of the British Possessions Abroad,” as prohibits the importation 
of tea into any of the British possessions in America, and into the island of 
Mauritius, except from the United Kingdom, or from some other British pos- 
sessions in America, and unless by the East India Company, or with their 
license, shall be, from and after the twenty-second day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, repealed ; and thenceforth, (notwithstanding any 


provision, enactment, matter, or thing made for the purpose of protecting the | 


exclusive rights of trade heretofore enjoyed by the said company, in any charter 
of the said company, in the said act or any other act of parliament contained, ) it 
shall be lawful for any of his Majesty's subjects to carry on trade with any coun- 
tries beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan. 


III. Provided always, and be it enacted, that the person having the command 
of any ship or vessel xrriving at any place in the possession of or under the go- 
vernment of the said compan*, shall make out, sign, and deliver to the principal 
Officer of the customs, or other person thereuntu lawfully authorized, a trae and 
perfect list, specifying the names, capacities, and descriptions of all persons who 
shall have been on board such ship or vessel at the time of its arrival ; and if 
any person having the command of such ship or vessel shall not make out, sign, 
and deliver such ‘ist, he shall forfeit one hundred pounds, one half part of which 
penalty shall beleng to such person or persons as stall inform or sue for the same, 
and the other half part to the said company ; and if the said company slall in- 


form or sue for the same, then the whole of the said penalty shal! belong to the 
said company. 


I cannot say that I felt very much | 
on the occasion, but I did feel, because he had been kind to me at one time; | 





| dar months. 


| V. And whereas it is expedient for the objects of trade and amicable inter- 
, course with the dominions of the Emperor of China, that provision be made 
_ for the establishment of a British authority in the said dominions ; be it there- 


| Or commissions, or warrant or warrants, under his royal sigu manual, to appoint, 

not exceeding three, of his Majesty's subjects, to be superintendents of the trade 
of his Mayesty’s subjects to and from the said dominions, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting and promoticg such trade, and by any such commission or warrant as 
aforesaid, to settle such gradation and subordination among the said superin- 
tendents, (one of whom shall be styled the chief superintendent,) and to appoint 
| such officers to assist them in the execution of their duties, and to grant such 

salaries to such superintendents and officers, as his Majesty shall from time to 
tine deem expedient. 

VI. And be it enacted, That it shall and may be lawful for his Majesty, by 
any such order or orders, commission or commissions, as to his Majesty in coun- 
cil shall appear expedient and salutary, to give tothe said superintendents, or 
any of them, powers and authorities over and in respect of the trade and com- 
| inerce of his Majesty's subjects, within any part of the said dominions; and to 
| make and issue directions and regulations, touching the said trade and commerce, 
| and for the government of his Majesty’s subjects within the said dominions ; and 
| to impose penalties, forfeitures, or imprisonment for the breach of any such di- 

rections or regulations, to be enforced in such manner as in the said order or or- 
ders shall be specified ; and to create a court of justice, with criminal and aduii- 
ralty jurisdiction, for the trial of offences committed by his Majesty's subjects, 
within the said dominions, and the ports and havens thereof, and on the high 
seas, within one hundred miles of the coastof China; and to appuint one of the 
superintendents herein before-mentioned, to be the officer to hold such court, and 
other officers for executing the process thereof; and to grant such salaries to such 
officers as to his Majesty in counci! shall appear reasonable. 

VIL. And be it enacted, That no superintendent or commissioner, appbinted 
under the authority of this act, shall accept for or in discharge of his duties, any 
gift, donation, gratuity, or reward, other than the salary which may be granted to 
him as aforesaid, or be engaged in any trade or traffic for his own benefit, or for 
the benetit of any other person or persons. 

VIII. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawfal for his Majesty, by and with 
the advice of his privy council, by any order or orders to be issued from time to 
time, to impose and to empower such persons as his Majesty in council shall 
think fit to collect and levy from, or on account of any ship or vessel belonging 
to any of the subjects of his Majesty, entering any port or place where’the said 
superintendents, or any of them, shall be stationed, such duty on tonnage and 
goods as shall from time to time be specified in such order or orders, not exceed- 
ing in respect of tonnage the sum of five shillings for every ton, and not 
exceeding in respect of goods the sum of ten shillings for every one hundred 
pounds of the value of the same, the fund arising from the collection of which 
duties shall be appropriated, in such manner as his Majesty in council shall direct, 
towards defraying the expenses of the establishr cnts, by this act authorized, 
within the said dominions : Provided always, that every order in eouncil issued 
by authority of this act, shall be published in the London Gazette ; and that 
every such order in council, and the amount of expense incurred, and of duties 
raised under this act, shall be annually laid before both houses of parliament. 

IX. And be it enacted, That if any suit or action shall-be brought against any 
person or persons for any thing done in pursuance of this act, then and in every 
such case such action or suit shall be commenced or prosecuted within six months 
after the fact committed, and not afterwards, except where the cause of action 
| shall have arisen in any place not within the jurisdiction of any of his Majesty’s 

courts having civil jurisdiction, and then within six months after the plaintiff or 

plaintiffs and defendant or defendants shall have been within the jurisdiction of 

any such court: and the same and every such action or suit shall be brought in 
| the county or place where the cause of action shall have arisen, and not else- 
where, except where the cause of action shal! have arisen in any place not within 
| the jurisdiction of any of his Majesty's courts having civil jurisdiction ; and the 
| defendant or defendants shall be entitled to the like notice, and shall have the 

like privilege of tendering amends to the plaintiff or plaintiffs, or their agent or 
attorney, as is provided in actions brought against any justice of the peace for 
acts done in the execution of his office by an act passed in the twenty fouth year 
of the reign of King George the second, intituled An Act for the rendering 
justices of the peace more safe in the execution of their office, and for indemnifying 
constables and others acting in obedience to their warrants ; and the defendant or 
defendants in every such actior. or suit may plead the general issue, and give the 
special matter in evidence ; and if the matter or thing complained of sha!l appear 
to have been done under the authority and in execution of this act, or if any 
such action or suit shall be brought after the time limited for bringing the same, 
or be brought and laid in any other county or place than the same ought to have 
been brought or laid in as aforesaid, then the Jury shall find for the defendant 
or defendants ; and if the plaintiff or plantiffs shall become nonsuit, or discon- 
tinue any Action after the defendant or detendants shall have appeared, or if a 
verdict shall pass against the Plaintiff or plaintiffs, or if upon demurrer judgment 
shall be taken against the plaintiff or plaintiffs, the defendant or defendants shall 
and may recover treble costs, and have the like remedy for recovery thereof as 
any defendant or defendants hath or have in any cases of law. 





—p—_ 
LETTER FROM H. R. M. THE DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME TO THE 
QUEEN OF THE FRENCH. 
From the Court Journal. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Berry lately despatched her intimate 
counsellor, Monsieur le Marquis de Barbangvis, to Prague, on a private mission 
of the highest importance; the Marquis was farther instructed to proceed to Paris 
to transact some pecuniary business relative to the personal property of the ban- 
ished Princess, including valuables &c. left at Rosny. The latter part of the 
noble Marquis’s mission was of course unconnected with politics; and it was 
through the medium of the eloquent and faithful Monsieur Berryer, fils, that the 
pecuniary business at Paris was to be transacted. On arriving at the residence 
of the ex-royal family, M. de Brabangois encountered some obstacles in fulfilling 
his express orders in regard to the Duke of Bordeaux, into whose own hands he 
had been desired to deliver an autograph letter, addressed by the emancipated 
captive of Blaye to her exiled son. ‘The purport of this letter was to warn young 
Henry against the insidious wiles and evil counsels of acertain jesuitical coterie, 
to whom experience has not taught wisdom. ‘The Marquis, who had been made 
acquainted with the contents of the maternal missive, was, moreover, instructed 
to impress the Prince’s youthful yet precocious mind, the imminent importance 
attached to his future destiny by the principles he might adopt, avow, or even 
seem to encourage, on his approaching royal d¢but. ‘The noble messenger, by 
his high talent, bis unshaken firmness, and undoubted devotedness to the legiti- 
| mate branch of the Bourbons, at length won over to his honowable object those 
to whose paramount influence even fanaticism was obliged to bow. He had se- 
veral private audiences uf the juvenile hope of the unfortunate family; he per- 








was perfectly satisfied with the effect he produced on the intelligent mind and li- 
beral sentiments of his young auditor. ‘he gallant bearing and straight-forward 
| manner of M 
| expatriated house, especially of the high-minded and appreciating Dauphin- 
ess, Maria Theresa, who soon after gave him her fall and merited confidence. 
On the Marquess’s departure for Paris, he took with hima letter written 
by the Duchess d'Angouléme herself, and addressed to the consort of Louis 
Philippe d°Orleans, of whom the Marquess was, formally and diplomati- 
| cally, to demand an audience, at which he was to place the document in 
| the hands of Marie Amélie, and to enter into such verbal explanation and 
reasons as might be necessary to maintain the august writer's arguments.-— 


| 





| due solemnity, in the proper way and proper quarter, as envoy of the Dauphiness 
| to her illustrious relation, stating, with his usual dignified candour, the nature of 
his mission. ‘This unexpected, and somewhat untoward announcement, led to 
several family councils, where the Marquess’s demand was discussed, pro and 
con. 
er; to this M. de Brabangois replied, that his instructions were positive to de- 
| liver the n:issive at a private audience, only to the personage to whom it was 
directed, and to be himself present at its reading, so as to comment, or answer 
any comments upon its contents. “ Finally,” wrote the Marquess, “I am not 
| the bearer of a petition, nor a supplication ; the letter entrusted to me solicits no 
favour, nor does its illustrious writer expect any affection. 
ambassador from the daughter of Marie Antoinette to the aunt of the Duchess 
| of Berri, to fulfil a certain duty; I will perform it entirely, or not at all.” This 
noble ultimatum, added to curiosity, apprehension, or whatever other motives the 
reader may choose to imagine, decided the question. The Marquess was ad- 
mitted to a private audience of her Majesty the Queen of the French, at the 


| fore enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for his Majesty, by any commission | 


formed all that he had engaged to doto the very /efter of his instructions, and | 


de Brabangois soon gained him the esteem of the elders of the | 


M. de Brabangois arrived at Paris, and immediately announced jhimself, with all | 


| Miguel, £4,000,” 


and her Majesty the Queen ‘of the French did not let it pass unnotieed; she, 
very properly, pointed out the impropriety of such evident disrespect, observing, 
| with her Majesty's accustomed dignity, that she merely condescended to notice 
her cousin’s unwonted lapse of courtesy as it affected her (Marie Amélie’s) high 
station, as the consort and Queen of his Majesty Louis Philippe, King of the 
French, &c. To this very natural Royal rebuke, the gallant ambassador 
from Prague, of course, could not make any reply, except by bowing, the 
best resource for a well-bred gentleman in such diplomatic dileminas. The 
rest, and result of this embarrassing interview; the conversation or discussion 
that passed between the august lady and the chivalric ambassador of the Dau- 
phiness ; and, above all, the /iteral contents of the Jetter, time alone can fully 
develope. En attendant, however, | am told, perhaps by a partial judge, that the 
letter isa model of all that adversity sans peur, and christian feeling sans re- 
proache, can form, or conceive. It breathed no bitterness of spirit, no humilia- 
ting complaint, no undignified sentiment, no charitable construction. The sole 
object of its illustrious author is said to have beento perform a religious, 2 moral, 
and a kindred duty; to shew, from recent history, and personal experience, by 
what a frail tenure earthly distinctions are held; and to convince, by unanswera- 
ble proof, and scriptural evidence, that the ancient axiom, fait ce que dois, ad- 
vienne que pourra, is the only thing that can bring peace at the last. W. 


—=> 
Summary. 


Private letters from Palermo mention that the Duchess de Berri is about to 
take up her abode in the chateau in which Louis Philippe resided, when he was 
an emigrant during the revolution. It is said that this place, which was the pro- 
perty of the King of the French, has been exchanged for a chateau in France, 
belonging to the Duchess de Berri. 

The town of Killarney is at present more thronged with visitors tothe Lake 
than has been been observed for several years past. We understand that a re- 
gatta on the Lakes is in contemplation for the ensuing season. 


The Duke of Devonshire has added to his delightful domains at Chiswick by 
the purchase of the Villa on the banks of the Thames, which was for a series of 
years the residence of the widow of Bishop Louth. 

Sir Francis Burdett recently gave a grand entertainment to the members of the 
Bonaparte family, at his residence in the Green Park. 

The King of the French seems determined to do things en grand in his tour 
through a part of France, and as this is very unusual with a sovereign who bears 
the title of Louis l'avare, the novelty excites much interest in France.—He has 
ordered 50,000 francs to be set aside for the expenses of his journey, and 50,000 
for distribution to the poor. It is believed also that he will distribute a few orders 
of the Legion of Honour, on his way; but this is much opposed by his Minis- 
ters, who say that they are already become so coinmon, and the distribution has 
been so injudicious, that many persons refuse to wear them at all. Notwith- 
standing all the attempts of Louis Philippe to become popular, it would seem 
by what we hear from France that he does not succeed. The great cause of 
failure, however, appears to be his love of money. Of the petitions which are 
sent to him not one in fifty produces a pecuniary gift, and in most cases they re- 
main unanswered. 

The French Phrenologists, at their annual sitting a few days ago, had before 
them acast of the head of M. Casimir Perrier, which was demonstrated by M. 
Brousais. Allthe developments were, it is asserted, strongly in favour of the 
science of Phrenclogy, and in some points they were so strongly marked as to 
excite the admiration even of some sceptics, who had been introduced by some 
of the members. 

Horace Vernet, the celebrated artist, has arrived at Algiers. 
| look for new views of Africa and the Africans. 
bad spec ;—* The Pilgrim of Morocco.’ . 

From a Correspondent.—Several ecclesiastics, who had been deprived of their 
benefices by Dom Pedro, have arrived in Paris. ‘T'woof them have had inter- 
views with one of the French ministers, in which they declared that they had 
never interfered with politics, and that if they had been left by the ex-Emperor 
to the quiet exercise of their religious duties, he would never have had reason to 
complain. Jt is understood thas the French ministers have expressed great 
dissatisfaction at the impetuosity of Dom Pedro, not only to the Marquis of 
Loulé, but also to the minister who has been accredited by the Regency to the 
| French court. 








We may now 
An African annual would not be a 





The Egyptian cavalry have assumed the French uniform, retaining the na- 
| tional head-dress. It is said that they resemble sphinxes in regimentals ! 

Died, at Dunkeld, on the 23d ult., in the 54th year ofhis age, Mr. Thomas 

Tow, principal coachman and groom to the Athol family, for nearly the last 20 
| years. He was aman of integrity, much respected in the sphere in which he 
moved, and beloved by all with whom he he had intercoarse; and, as a mark of 
his services being appreciated in the family in which he lived, the first Duke be- 
queathed him a handsome annuity,—Mr. Tow was a native of England—of a real 
jolly temperament, aid weighed nearly 20 stone. For some years previous to 
his death, he was subject to frequent attacks of gout; during one of which an 
| anecdote is related of him worth recording :—This attack was so severe, that 
the farnily physician gave him up, and, in his hearing, ceclared that le would not 
survive that night,—that he would be a dead ian by 12 o'clock! As the hour 
approached, the sick man was observed, though unable to move, endeavouring to 
ascertain the hour from a watch that hung near; at length, by the movement of 
his lips—for articulation was gone, he asked, ‘ What is the clock ?’—* Almost 
one,’ was the reply. Instantly gaining strength, he uttered with vehemence, 
‘The doctor be d—d, I have tricked him for once,"—and from that moment he 
became convalescent. 

«© What do you ask for this sketch!” said Sir Joshua to an old picture-dealer, 
whose portfolio he was looking over. “Twenty guineas, Sir.” “ Twenty 
pence, 1 suppose you mean!” “No, Sir; it is trae [ would have taken twenty 
pence for it this morning, but if the President of the Academy thinks it worth 
looking at, all the world will think it worth buying." Sir Joshua ordered him to 
send the sketch home, and gave him his money.—Lo. Studio. 

A Tree Consumed by Spontaneous Combustion. —A singular occurrence took 
place on Wednesday week at Frant. Inthe field adjoining the church, oceupied 
by Mr. C. Wickens, smoke was seen issuing from the decayed part of a beautiful 
beach tree, and immediately afterwards flames were observable, although noon 
day. With some little difficulty they were subdued. Ina short time afterwards 
the body of another tree (a very large ash) in the same field was discovered to be 
on fire, and before means could be resorted to extinguish it, the flames encircled 
the whole body, and defied every exertion that was made to save it until the tree 
broke off about six feet up. Both trees were in a most healthy condition. From 
| what cause the fire could have originated sti!l remains a mystery.—Matdstone 
| paper. 

Dover, Sept. 6.—Monsieur Thiers, French Minister of Commerce, landed 

here this evening, and proceeded to London immediately. 

On Wednesday an elderly man, froin Birmingham, named Townshend, gave 
information at the Bunhill-row station, St. Loke’s, of the following robbery :— 
| He had recently left Birmingham with about £100 in guineas. On Monday after- 
aoun he was looking about in Holborn for a small shop, when he was accosted 
by two genteel-looking men, who wormed out of him that he had 64 guineas and 
| €7 in his pockets. ‘ Oh,” said one, “I don’t think you have such a thing asa 
guinea—they are not to be found now; I'll bet you five pounds you can’t ‘produce 
| such a number of guineas.” The bet waa taken, and the three adjourned to the 
Sir John Falstaff, when the countryman displayed his money. “ W ell,” said 

the sharper, “ you've won it, sure enough,” and threw down a £5 note. Without 





| going over the whole story, it may be stated that the sharper pretended to wrap 


the man’s money up in the note and put it in his fob. On their departure the 
man found his guineas gone, and halfpence in their place. 
How to Gull a Creditor. —A person in extensive business as a draper, in Aber- 


deen, was lately under the necessity of stopping payment, and absconded. His 


| creditors, on examination, found a deficiency to the amount of £4,000. , The de- 


, | ficit was, however, curiously met by an entry in his books to the folluwing pur- 
First it was proposed to receive the eventful letter, but not the noble bear- | 


port :—* By cash, lent Don Pedro for carrying on the war against his brother 
This entry of course startled the creditors, who began to en- 
tertain strange ideas of the defaulter’s constitutional heroism ; but no bond 


| being forthcoming as guarantee of repayment, it may easily be conceived, their 


admiration, if ever they seriously entertained any, soon cooled down into wonder 


| at the fellow’s impudence, and wailings for their loss. 
I am authorized as | 


The following General Order relative to Army Agents has been issued from 
the Horse Guards in the course of the past month. The first bearing date the 


| 13th of August, isasto the mode by which officers belonging to regiments on 


foreign stations should be permitted to draw their pay. It has been decided that 
every officer abroad who shall not draw his pay from the military chest on his 





| family chateau of Neuilly, and in the character of special envoy from the station, is to be eng as I hg and ee — 
IV. And be it enacted, that the penalty or forfeiture aforesaid shall be reco- | Duchess d’Angouléme. M. de Brabangoise (without seeming to notice the cool- | 4S his private agent, and consequently as having “if a Oat Gatmnel 
verable by action of debt, plaint, or information, in any of his Majesty's courts | ness of his reception), with much dignity and due respect presented his creden- | from the public or from the colonel of the regunent, 10 

of record in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and in India or | tials to Marie Amélie, who opened, apd read the letter of her exiled relation ; such agent. : - - 

elsewhere, or in any courts in India, to which jurisdiction may hereafter be given | which, if the particulars stated are comect, did not seem to operate over-agree- LON DON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. fashionabl 

by the governor general of India in council in that behalf, to be commenced in | ably on her Majesty's usually placid caintenance ; besides, it*is necessary to re- | At the late July fétes, in Paris, it was remarked that = — ashiona > 
the county, presidency, colony, or settlement, where the offender may happen to | mark here, that the illustrious exile of Prague had merely addressed her august | women wore dresses of white muslin, hats of paille de riz, ~ a — 
be ; or by conviction in a summary way, before two justices of the peace in the relation, as ‘‘ Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Orleans,” not once making | of black lace. Pink was more prevalent than any other colour. . any bonnets 
United Kingdom, or in India, of the county or presidency where such offender | use of any more exalted title of Royilty, whether on the envelope, or in the | of muslin and lined organdi weve worn with white bobbin He veils. — 
may happen to be; and upon such conviction the penalty or forfeiture aforesaid | body of the epistle :— At the review on the 28th of July, the Queen of the —— oe rte 

shall and may be levied by distress and sale of the guoeds and chattels of the of- “* Was not this a dainty mpte to lay before a Queen?” clear white muslin, over a blue silk slip ; the pelerine was also line = ue, 
fender; and for want of such sufficient distress, every such offender may be com- | This breach of etiquette was certainly extremely provoking, to say the least of | and trimmed all round with point d’ Angleterre. Her hat was of blue crape, or- 
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—_—_—_———ee 
namented with a plume of blue feathers, and a demi-veil of point d Angleterre, 
The voung Princess was dressed in pink. ; 

Mantelets of worked muslin ornamented up the front with four or five bows of 
pink or blue ribbon, were very generally worn. Mantelets of black lace or blonde 
were, however, by far the most numerous. They were worn with dresses of 
plain white, or printed muslin, foulard, chaly, mousseline de laine, &c. Dresses 
with pelerines to match were seen with scarfs of every material, viz: black lace, 
gauze, china crape, and black tulle embroidered in colours. Hats of paille de riz, 
or crape, were ornamented with feathers. : 

At the ball at the Hotel de Ville the dresses were extremely plain. 
white crape, or organdi, were very numerous. Flowers were almost the only 
ornaments worn in the hair. Several ladies wore dresses of figured gauze, or 
white pou de soie, painted in rich colours. There are also some mousselines de 
soie, with white or pink grounds, printed in large patterns. either bouquets or 
wreaths. Many of these dresses were trimmed round the bosom with black 
lace. Very few necklaces, or bijouterte ornaments of any description, were 
seen. Several ladies appeared in long gloves of open tricot de soie, either white 
or black. 

The most fashionable morning caps are made of clear muslin, or Au/le, having 
the front trimming disposed @ la Marie Stuart; that is to say, composed of 
several rows of quilling or lace set on en ruche, descending in a point on the 
forehead, and widening ina circle on either side. The interior of these circles 
is filled up by light curls, bows of gauze ribbon, or merely ends of ribbon cut 
en palmettes. A similar bow is placed in front of the cap,, above the trimming. 

We have observed some small caps of black blonde lined with pink gauze ; 
the front trimming consisting of a ruche of blonde placed very far back, and 
under the ruche, cogues or cut ends of pink ribbon, forming a wreath on the fore- 
head.— Sept. 1. 


The pedestal of the column on the Place Vendéme, has been ornamented with 
a thick cordon formed of the crowns of everlasting and laurel which were scatter- 
ed round the column on the 28th of July. It was calculated that the number of 
these crowns amounted to 10,000. 

A rail-road from Paris to Dieppe will shortly be commenced. There will be a 
branch to Havre oa the French side, so as to cause a more rapid communication 
with London, by way of Shoreham. ‘The undertaking is confidently considered 
as likely to be successful. 

The harvest throughout Germany has been very abundant this year. Insome 
instances the crops have been so heavy that the farmers have been obliged to 
leave them on the ground for several days beyond the usual time after they had 
been cut. The weather, however, was so fine that they teok no harm. 

Mademoiselle Bourgoin, the celebrated French actress, died a few days ago at 
the age of 51. She made her debit in the walk of jeunes premieres, in the year 
1803. Her talent, beauty, and amiability of character secured to her a long 
and brilliant career of professional success, and a numerous list of friends. 

Mr. Calcraft, the manager of the Dublin Theatre, is in London, on the look 
out for recruits for the ensuing campaign, which will commence in October. He 
has succeeded in engaging Wallack fora few months. Brown, and Miss Hud- 
dard, of the Liverpool Theatre, and Ternan, from Edinburgh, go for the season. 
He is also in treaty with Miss Jarman. 

There were upwards of twelve thousand persons at Vauxhall gardens on 
Monday last, the first evening they were thrown open to the public at the charge 

f one shilling each person. 


Robes of 











head 1—You’re not so: you have got a share of them ?—[continued laughter. ] 
Mr. Bennett—When were you married? I was married on the 4th September, 
1815. How well you remember the day. I dare say, sir, that you too remember 
the day you were married !—[great laughter.} 1 am not very accurate as to the 
day, but I think I remember the night pretty well—[continued laughter.] How 
did you come to know your husband first? He used to come to my father's 
house. What were you then! I was a maid—[laughter.] Where did your 
father live then? Opposite Ballydehob chapel. Then I must take for granted, 
as he was so near the chapel, he kept a publi¢ house? He did, but had other 
means of living besides. Then Samuel used to go to the public-house, and fell 
in love with you, I suppose? The witness hesitated. Answer my question— 
what did you marry for!—what did you marry yourself for !—[laughter. ]— 
Counsel—hang me if I tell you that. 

A number of documents were then read, and handed in as evidence. 

The jury retired and after an absence of about an hour, returned a verdict for 
the defendant with 6d. costs. 


Queen Square.—A Friend to the Drama.—A coal-heaver named Thomas was 
charged with having assaulted the police constables at Astley’s theatre. It ap- 
peared that the defendant, when he got intoxicated, which was not seldom, in- 
variably went to Astley’s theatre, and no place would suit him but admission to 
the dress boxes. This was the case on Friday week, when he assaulted the 
policemen. The defendant said, “I am a friend to the drammers, and I loves 
the drammers. I likes the boxes best, for I can see better, and attend to the 
drammer; and besides, I can see the hosses better; and the police would not let 
me in, but threatened to tie a stone round my neck, and throw me over West- 
minster-bridge. This was a kind of drammer I did not expect to find at Mr. 
Astley’s, and I only resisted.” The patron of the drama was fined five shillings 
for being drunk, and ordered to find bail to keep the peace for three months. 

Collision in a Small Way.—The Lords added some “amendments” to the 
Church Building Acts Amended Bill, and returned them to the Commons on 
Wednesday, desiring concurrence therein, but it was moved and carried, that the 
“consideration of the Lords’ amendments be put off for six months.” Is this 
“tit for tat,’’ in consequence of the quiet and unceremonious postponement for 
six months by the Lords of Mr. Blamire’s Tithe Stay of Suits Bill? A little 
“collision” in the small way. 

An Admiral’s Stud-in-Sale—A jolly old tar, who has worked the wooden 
walls of Old England to some purpose against Britannia’s foes. lately proposed to 
sell a few blood-prads he had in the piping time of peace. This being mentioned 
to a brother blue-jacket, he professionally remarked ‘he was only setting his 
stud-in-sale.”” 


ful to preserve equanimity of temper, or, at all events, not to suckle young in- 
fants immediately after a fit of passion, or any great agitation of mind. There 
are several instances in which infants have died in convulsions produced by men- 
tal agitation in the mother or nurse. 
SWEET LAVENDER. 
" Sweet lavender—I love thy flower, 
Of meek and modest blue, 
Which meets the morn and evening hour, 
The storm, the sunshine, and the shower, 
And changeth not its hue. 








Spontini, the eminent composer of the Vestale and Olympia, who has been 
established for mauy years as composer to the Royal Opera ‘at Berlin, has lately 


brought an action against a M. Rellstab ; the motive of which being inexplicable | 


to the public press, they have saddled the unfortunate maestro di capella with the 
stigma of having proclaimed himself (during the delirium of a brain-fever) to be 
the poisoner of Mozart! 

It is not to be supposed that the decline of dramatic prosperity is altogether 
confined to Great Britain. ‘Two of the most popular and successful theatres in 
Germany were the Opera at Berlin, and the Leopoldstadt Theatre (celebrated 
for a species of magical farce) at Vienna. Within the last year, these two 
theatrical speculations have fallen into complete neglect. 

The new piece produced at the Pavilion on Monday, entitled the Court Fool, 
s from the pen of Mr. Burton, and is founded on the same story as Dr. Millin- 
gen’s King’s Fool, acting at the Victoria. 

The Dairy.—Lately Zinc has been applied to a variety of useful purposes, and 
among others, to Milk Plates, with a view of increasing the quantity of cream 
beyond what is obtained by vessels of the ordinary kind 


ANECDOTES OF JOSEPHINE AND OTHERS. 

The Almanach des Gourmands.—Grimod de a Reyniéres, the author of that 
| witty production, calls an indigestion, the remorse of a guilty stomach! 

Female Curiosity.—Mdlle. Contat, the Miss Farren of the French stage, 
| afflicted by a painful disorder, was sent by her attendant surgeon to consult 
| Corvisart, who sat down in her presence to write his opinion of her case, to be 
| sent in a sealed letter to his professional brother. 
| startled by a heavy fall, and on turning round, perceived Mdlle. Contat on the 
' floor, in a dead faint. Curiosity had induced her to peep over his shoulder, and 

the first thing that met her eye, was the word cancer. 

Le Roy. the Milliner.—This fellow, the greatest coxcomb in Paris, and 
caricatured on the stage by Picard, in the character of Monsieur Crépon, could 
not be pursuaded to sell his goods to customers who cume on foot. In the year 
1813, some fair provincials having one day presented themselves in his magazin, 
he turned to one of his shopmen, observing, with an air of ineffable disdain, 

‘ Shew these ladies some millinery of the year 1810.’ 


|  Garat, the Singer.—During the troubles in Paris, this exquisite artist was one 


To ascertain this fact, | evening stopped at the barriers, having omitted to furnish himself with his civic 


a few Zine Plates were brought to Elgin, and Miss Russel of Boggs, under the | papers, on an excursion into the country. * I am Garat !” cried he, “let me pass.” 


{ 


direction of her father, undertook the management of the experiment, and has 
conducted it in the most accurate and satisfactory manner. The following is 
the result :—- 


‘* How do we know that !’’—* Nothing so easy to prove :’’ and he immediately 
began singing a popular air—* Right, right,’’ cried the crowd, which now col- 
lected ; ‘nobody but Garat could sing like that! Let him pass!” 


Advice to Mothers and Nurses. —Mothers and wet nurses ought to be very care- | 


A minute afterwards he was | 








The troops dare not venture into the country except in strong bodies, and 
even then are frequently attacked by the ferocious Arabs. In consequence of 
this and the hostile state of the other parts of the coast, another expedition 
is about to be fitted out, which will proceed to Oran. The Times gives the fol- 
lowing account of this enterprize :— 

‘ By accounts from Toulon of the 25th ult. the greatest activity prevailed 
there in preparations for the expedition to Oran, and all the workmen in the ar- 
senal were in full employment. The 59th regiment had completed its war 
establishment. The expedition, it was reported, would consist of four batta- 
lions of infantry (3,000 men) 500 artillery and engineers, and 400 African 
Chasseurs, making in all about 4,000 men, with 12 8-pounders, 4 bombs, and 
450 horses, besides those belonging to the African Chasseurs. A Vice Admiral 
was to command the fleet.” 


—_—~>—. 
DREADFUL SHIPWRECK OFF BOULOGNE. 

Bovutoene-sur-MeEr, Sept. 1..-—The shocking event which is announced by the 
title to this letter has, I assure you, filled the town with dismay, and must lead to 
a most narrow and rigid investigation. I cannot attempt to describe the afflic- 
tion not only of the English, but the French, at this most distressing event, and I 
only express the general opinion when I say that the British public demands that 
an inquiry be instituted into the conduct of all parties concerned in this deplorable 
affair. 

The Amphitrite convict ship sailed for New South Wales from Woolwich on 
the 25th of August (this day week.) Capt. Hunter was the commander; Mr. 
Forrester the surgeon; and there were 108 female convicts, 12 children, and a 
crew of 16 persons. The captain was part owner of the vessel. When the ship 
arrived off Dungeness, the gale of the 29th began. On Friday morning the cap- 
tain hove the ship ‘to, the gale being too heavy to sail. The vessel was about 
| three miles to the east from Boulogne harbour on Saturday at noon, when they 
| 





made land. The captain set the topsail and main foresail, in hopes of keeping 
her off shore. ‘ 

From three o'clock she was in sight off Boulogne, and certainly the sea was 
| most heavy and the wind extremely strong; but no pilot-boat went out to her, 
| and no life-boats or other assistance were dispatched. I observed her from three 
o’clock till about half past four in the afternoon, when she came round into Bou- 
logne-harbour and struck on the sands. By four o’clock it was known that it 
was a British ship, but some said it was a brig; others said it was a merchant- 
vessel, though all said it was English. 

It appears from the statements of three men who have been saved out of the 
crew—all the rest having perished, that the captain ordered the anchor to be let 
| go, in hopes of swinging round with the tide. 

In a few minutes after the vessel had gone a-ground, multitudes rushed to the 
| beach, and a brave French sailor, named Pierre Henin, who has already receiv- 

ed the thanks of the Humane Society of London, addressed himself to the cap- 
| tain of the port, and said that he was resolved to go alone, and to reach the ves- 
| sel, in order to tell the captain that he had not a moment to lose, but must, as it 
| was low water, send all his crew and passengers on shore. 

You will recollect, that up to the time of her running a-ground no measure was 

adopted, and the captain was not warned from shore of her danger. 
As soon as she had struck, however, a pilot-boat, commanded by Francois 
| Heuret, who has on many occasions shown much courage and talent, was dis- 
patched, and by a little after five came under her bows. ‘The captain of the ves- 
| sel refused to avail himself of the assistance of Heuret and his brave compa- 
nions, and when a portion of the crew proposed going on shore the captain pre- 
| vented them. ‘T'wo of the men saved, state that they knew the boat was under 
| the hows, but that the rest were below making up their bundles. The crew 
| could then have got on shore, and all the unfortunate women and children. 
When the French boat had gone, the surgeon sent for Owen, one of the crew, 
and ordered him to get out the long-bodt. This was about half-past five. The 








| surgeon discussed the matter with his wife and with the captain. They were 
| afraid of allowing the prisoners to go on shore. The wife of the surgeon is said 
| to have proposed to leave the convicts there, and to go on shore without them 
| In consequence of this discussion, no long-boat was sent out. Three of the 
| convict women told Owen that they heard the surgeon persuade the captain not 
| to accept the assistance of the French boat, on account of the prisoners who 
| were on board. 
| Letus now return to Pierre Henin. The French pilot-boat had been refused 
| by the surgeon and captain—the long-boat had not been put out, through a dis- 
,; cussion as to saving the convicts—and it was now nearly six o'clock. At that 
| time Henin went to the beach, stripped himself, took aline, swam naked for 
| about three quarters of an hour oran hour, and arrived at the vessel at about a 
| little after seven. On touching the right side of the vessel, he hailed the crew, 
and said, ‘‘ Give me a line to conduct you on land, or you are lost, as the sea is 
| coming in.’ He spoke English plain enough to be heard. He touched the ves- 
| sel, and told them to speak to the captain, They threw (that is, some of the 


Chop. Mutchs. Gills. Imperial Epicurism.—The table at Malmaison was very delicately supplied. | -_ go the captain or surgeon) two lines, one from the stern and the other 
The Cream of 26 Scottish pints from the Zine Plate Josephine’s Italian purveyor of ices was the original inventor of biscutts d lq | {O™ the = The one from the stern he could not seize-—the one from the 
ee 7 ae 4.58 e. 2 e §& 0 1 | glace ;—here butter was made by a Swiss shepherd, and shepherdess, from the | 2°W he did. He then went towards the shore, but the rope was stopped. ‘T'his 
The Cream from the same number of pints, from milk of Swiss cows, established at a Swiss /aiterie in the park ; and the house- | was, it is believed, the act of the surgeon and captain. He (Henin) then swam 
the Earthen Plate measured - - - : 3 1 1 | keeper was an Englishwoman, famous for making Cheshire cheese and muffins. | back, and told them to give him more rope to get on shore. The captain and 
aa pam an Sis Bins dy Gebhen adda te cotta of tis Mend Bitaatn 6 he | Surgeon would not. They then tried to haul him in, but his strength failed, and 
Bal in fi f Zine Plate in Cres - - 0 3 le he ggg. ighness to France, he | he got on shore. 

alance in favour of 4ine Fiate in Vream was met at Chantilly by many of the surviving servants of his household; | ' 
Lbs. Oz. | among others by an old woman whom he did not recognize.“ Who are ain my You perceive, then, that up to this moment also the same obstacle existed in 
The Butter from the Zine Plate weighed = - “ : 3 5 | cad women ("<< Biv Based. Lim the tebes of this snieenteats chile ¥ The | the minds of the captain and of the surgeon. They did not dare, without authority, 
The Butter from the Earthern Plate - ‘ ~ ‘ . 14 | 7 “r hs aged : ; | to land the convicts, and rather than leave them on board, or land them without 

| Duke covered his face with his hands, and rushed out of the room. It needed : ; ; 
Lr — | no other name to recall the Duc d’Enghien to his mind | Soe autertty, they perishes with them. 
In Butter - ne ee, ee, es ee 7 | ; 


| 
In a dairy, on any extent, the additional weight of butter here obtained, if it shall | 
be confirmed by subsequent and more extended experiments, would certainly be 
an object deserving the attention of the farmer.—Elgin Courier. 

The Director-General of the French post-office has given notice, that all let- 
ters from France to the British settlements in Asia, America, and all other coun- | 
tries beyond sea, with which England keeps up regular communication by packets, | 
may henceforth be sent through England from the post-office in France, on pay- 
ing the usual postage of letters by estafette, with the addition of the postage 
charged for each letter from England to its place of destination. The public | 
are directed to write upon all such letters, in distinct characters, the words ‘* Vove | 
d' Angleterre.” 

Such has been the improvement of trade on some parts of the Continent, that 
in the neighbourhood of Rouen, the manufacturers are said to have been clearing 
20,000 francs per week for the last two months. And in Belgium, although on 
a smaller scale, a similar change has taken place. Here, from the great distribu- 
tion of capital, such profits have not been realized, but the improvement has been 


} 
very great. | 


Josephine’s Wit.—One day the Empress was shewing the beauties of Nialmaison 
to a foreign prince, who thought it polite to believe that all he saw was the 
creation of the Empress. ‘All this is your Majesty’s doing!’ said he, pointing 


| to the machine and aqueduct at Marly.—‘ No!’ replied Josephine archly ; ‘that 


is a little present made me by Louis XIV.’ 


Generosity of Louis-Philippe—In the moiety inherited by the ex-Queen 
Hortense, of her mother’s property, was a very tine sapphire necklace, of which, 
in her reverses of fortune, she was under the necessity of disposing. The jewels 
were taken to Neuilly, for the inspection of the Duchess of Orleans, at a moment 
when the Duke happened to be present. ‘Take it at once,—let there be no 
bargaining |!’ said he. ‘ We must not forget that we, too, have known mis- 
fortune.’ 

From the Times of the 6th, city article. 
The funds opened firm, but have not quite maintained the advance of yester- 
ay. Few transactions of any extent have been entered into in Consols, which 
left off at 88 1-2 to 5-8 for the account ; Exchequer-bills at 40s to 41s premium. 

There were reports current of news from Portugal both yesterday and to-day, 


We understand that a loan of £4,000,000 sterling, has recently been nego- | but no arrival has, in fact, taken place up to the time when business closes 


tiated for the Austrian government, by an eminent capitalist in the city. 

The Household Infantry.—The following movements and exchange of quar- 
ters of the whole of the Household Infantry commenced at an early hour yes- 
terday morning.—viz. The lst battalion of Grenadier Guards, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Lord Saltoun, from Westminster quarters to Windsor. The 
2d battalion of Grenadier Guards, under the command of Captain Doyley, from 
Knightsbridge barracks to Westminster quarters. The 3d battalion of Grena- 
dier Guards, under the command of Colonel Lambeth, from Windsor to the 
Tower. The Ist battalion of Coldstream Guards, under the command of Colo- 
nel Sir William Goen, from the Mews-barracks, Charing-cross, to Portman- 
street barracks. The 2d battalion of Coldstream Guards, under the command 
of Colonel Millman, from Dublin to Mews barracks Charing-cross. The lat bat- 
talion of Royal Scotch Fusiieer Guards, under the command of Colonel Bo- 
water, from the Tower to Dublin. The 2d battalion of Royal Scotch Fusileer 
Guards, under the command of Colonel Mercer, from the Portman-street bar- 
racks to Knightsbridge barracks. 

On Sunday morning, some thieves effected an entrance into the mansion of 
Lady Blessington, in Park Lane, and carried off nearly £100 worth of property. 

By the last account from Mr. Kemble, we understand that he may be expected 
home early in January ; and that Miss Kemble is likely to enter into a matrimo- 

nial engagement with an American gentlemen of New-York.—Court Journal. 

Pilgrimage of the Carlists to Praugue.—The Temps states that the number of 
young men who have already given their names to undertake the pilgrimage to 
Prague, amounts to 4,000, all of whom it is said have engaged to mount the 
white cockade as soon as they have passed the frontier of France. 

The Emperor of Russia has desired his representatives, in London and Paris, 
to say that he is willing to allow the return of certain Polish exiles of high rank, 
and the restoration of their property, on the condition of their giving him satis- 
factory guarantees that they will not attempt any thing against the existing 
system. 

County Cork Record Court.—Lessce of Jeremiah Casey and others v. S. Jervis— 
This was an action brought by the plaintiffs to prove the validity of a lease, al- 
leged to have been made by Samuel Jervis, and bearing date the 29th Sept.1796. 

Mr. M. M‘Carthy stated the case. Several witnesses were produced to prove 
the hand-writirig of those whose signatures were attached to the lease. 

Mrs. Catherine Meagher produced a document which she had seen Samuel 
Jervis write, and which corresponded with his signature to the lease. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bennett — What age are you, Mrs. Maher? Witness: 
What do you think’ I don’t know.—Witness—whatSdo you suppose !—I 
should think about 283—why then you may guess again—{laughter.] Well, 301 
—try your hand again—{iaughter.}] Really, I cannot imagine !—you, a counsel- 


| at the Stock-Exchange. 


The expected visit of the Queen of Portugal to this 
country, and the understanding that she comes here by special invitation of both 
their Majesties, are the only causes of the improved market which there has 
been to-day in the Portuguese scrip. It left off at 20 1-4 to 3-4 premium. Spa- 
nish Stock is a little lower; the others steady at the previous prices, but with 
little or no business. 

On Monday evening the Company's steamer Soho was hired by the Portu- 
guese Government to convey the young Queen of Portugal to Lisbon, and be- 
tween 11 and 12 yesterday morning she left her moorings at Blockwal!l for Ha- 
vre, where the youthful Sovereign is now waiting her arrival. She was cheer- 
ed repeatedly at the docks and yards on her passage down the river. 

Amongst the officers of Admiral Napier’s squadron who were severely wound- 
ed in the late action, and have since died of their wounds, was Lt. Charles 
Binstead, formerly of the 60th Rifle corps, and late of the 53d Regt. He was 
(under the name of Stanhope) the Captain of Marines of the Dom Pedro fri- 
gate, and in leading on his men in boarding, was severely wounded, and died on 
board the Dom John. He was highly esteemed in the squadron, and regarded 
as an active brave oflicer. 

A minute calculator has discovered that a sufficient number of sovereigns to 
discharge the national debt, would form a line equal to half the circumference 
of the globe; andif placed upon each other, would form a pyramid of 745 miles 
in height. 

The Emperor of Russia has appointed his son, the Grand Duke Constantine, 
aged-six years, Grand Admiral of the Empire, and presented him as such to the 
fleet assembled at Cronstadt. 

The disturbances in Switzerland are again assuming a very threatening appear- 
ance; but the great inequality of strength between the contending parties 
leads us to hope that a war will not be risked by the weaker, or if it does 
break out, that it will be of short duration. We have little apprehension of 
Austria's interference in this case ; for France could instantly counterwork her, 
and with superior effect, having the mass of the people on her side, and being 
more favourably situated for acting promptly and energetically. 

The St. George Steam-packet Company’s vessel the Dee arrived off the 
Tower, from Cork, in an extraordinary quick run of fifty-nine hours. 


By the John Jay. 

There is no intelligence of public interest whatever from Portugal or any other 
part of the continent. Gen. Bourmont was at the last accounts still at Coim- 
| bra. Another of the officers, it wil be seen by our extracts, who fought so 
| bravely under Admiral Napier, hat died of his wounds. The steamboat Soho 
| had sailed from Lendon to Havre for the purpose of conveying the young 
| Queen to Lisbon. She will probably visit England first. 








But who could have given this authority ? 
the reply. Did he do so? No. Why not? We shall see hereafter. 

To return to the narrative of events. The female convicts, who were bat- 
tened down under the hatches, on the vessel running aground, broke away the 
half-deck hatch, and, frantic, rushed on the deck. Of course they entreated the 
captain and surgeon to Jet them go on shore in the long-boat, but they were not 
listened to, as the captain and surgeon did not fee] authorized to liberate prison- 
ers committed to their care. 

At seven o'clock the flood tide began. ‘The crew, seeing that there were no 
hopes, clung to the rigging. ‘The poor 108 women and 12 children remained on 
deck, uttering the most piteous cries. ‘The vesse] was abvut three-quarters of a 
mile English from shore, and no more. Owen, one of the three men saved, 
thinks that the women remained on deck in this state about an hour and a half ! 
Owen aud four others were on the spars, and thinks they remained there three- 
quarters of an hour, but, seeing no hope of being saved, he took to swimming, 
and was brought in a state of insensibility to the hotel. ‘Towsey, another of 
the men saved, was on a plank with the captain. ‘Towsey asked who he was ° 
He said, “[ am the captain,.”’ but the next moment he was gone. Rice, the 
third man, floated ashore on a ladder. He was in the aft when the other men 
took to the raft. When the French pilot-boat rowed away, after being rejected 
by the captain, he (Rice) saw a man waving his hat on the beach, and remarked 
to the captain that a gentleman was waving to them to come on shore. The 
captain turned away, and made no answer. At the moment the women all dis- 
appeared the ship broke in two. 

These are the facts of thisawful case. ‘The French Marine Humane Society 
immediately placed hundreds of men on the beach ; and the office, or lodging, 
being close to the shore, as soon as the corpses were picked up they were brought 
to the rooms, where I assisted many of my countrymen in endeavouring to re- 
store them to life. Our efforts were fruitless, except in the cases of the three 
men, Owen, Rice, and Towsey. 1 never saw so many fine and beautiful bodies 
in my life. Some of the women were the most perfectly made ; and French 
and English wept together at such a horrible loss of life in sight of—ay, and 
even close to, the port and town. Body after body has been brought in. More 
than 60 have been found ; they will be buried to-morrow, But alas! alas! after 
all our efforts only three lives are saved out of 136!!! 

Whose fault was all this! The Captain has been blamed for his obstinacy — 
but he is dead. The surgeon has been blamed for his tenac ' —but he is lifeless. 
Tue French and English authorities are blamed, for not having done something 
to save the vessel from coming on shore, since from three till five o'clock she was 
in danger and distress close off the shore. The English consul is of course 
blamed ; but it is said that he was not informed till past seven o'clock by a pri- 
vate letter, and that was written by myself, that a vessel was indanger. Whose 
fault was this? During such weather as that of Saturday (yesterday) vught not 
the cons" to have had some one watching for him off the coast! or was he not 
bound to do this ; and was it the place of the public authorities of Boulogne to 
have informed him? If he had known or been informed, could he not have sent 
out by the French pilot-boat advice, or even orders, to the captain to put his 
crew and passengers on shore, as the loss of the vessel was inevitable’ Would 
or would not the captain and surgeon have been delighted to have had this au- 
thority ? Could notthe English consul have sent out other pilot-boats? Could not 
Henin, who swam out, have taken orders from the consul to the captain to land 
his crew and passengers without the delay of an hour? Remember that from 
three to half-past seven the convicts and crew could have been got on shore by 
lines, boats, and ropes, and that they were yet all lost except three men. Did the 
consul offer 1,000 or 2,000 francs to each boat who would go out! These are 
questions which are everywhere put, and that with an anxiety and irritation I can- 
not delineate, and will not dwell on. Audi alteram partem; we will do so, but 
mere ignorance of such an event, in such weather as we had from Friday night 
to the moment at which I am writing, will surely be no apology. -If the captain 
and surgeon are only to be blamed, let this be known; if not, let an examination 
be conducted on the spot. I saw all—I have examined the three men who sur- 
vive ; all ought to have been saved: where was the fault that they were not’ 


The British consul is of course 








lor, and not able to guess—{a laugh.] You have not many grey hairs in your | The French, it would appear, lave a very precarious footing in Algiers. | We must wait and see.—London Paper. 
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Died, a the 30th Sept. at Glascow, Scotland, Hope Margaret Moncriff, relict of the 
late John Pattison, Esq., Kelvin Grove. 
Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 74 a __ per cent. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1833. 
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Since our last, the John Jay has arrived from Liverpool, by whic we have 
received our regular files to the 16thult. They, however, are exceedingly and 
unusually barren of intelligence. 

The accounts from Portugal are scarcely later than those furnished by the pre- 
ceding arrivals, but all the reports concur in representing that General Bourmont 
is still at Coimbra organizing his army, and offering defiance to his opponents. 
If heis not actively strong, he is passively formidable, and nothing but a powerful 
force can venture into the country to attack him, unless, indeed,—and upon this 
every thing depends—the mass of the people embrace the Pedroite cause. The 
Queen, Donna Maria, wi!l, it is now affirmed, visit England on her way to Por- 
tugal, to receive the congratulations of the British sovereigns. This de- 
jay may be gratifying to all the parties concerned, but nevertheless it is unne- 
cessary, and indicates pretty strongly that Portugal is not quite ready for her re- 
ception,—a fact, we imagine, no man of observation need be in doubt abvut. 
The Steam Boat Soho, it is affirmed, was about to sail from the Thames, for 
the purpose of giving conveyance to her diminutive Majesty. 

Since writing the above, advices have been received by the Post Captain 
from Malaga, in Spain, to the 12th of Sept. This gives us not only several 
days later intelligence from the seat of war, but it gives something from the 
other party, a thing which it is in vain to look for in the Times and other par- 
tizan London journals. We subjoin a few items, which show that Miguel is 
not yet subdued nor fled the country, as we have been so often assured ; they 
prove too, that we were right in our conjectures as to the feelings of the rural 
population against the invaders. General Bourmont, it would appear, is march- 
ing towards Lisbon, and that part of his troops had reached Santarem, the place 
where Massena lay when the Duke of Wellington occupied the ‘Torres Vedras 
and saved Portugal. Santarem is close under these celebrated passes, and un- 
less Dom Pedro’s army immediately advances and pre-occupies them, Lisbon 
is not safe fora moment. Should Pedro, however, be there before his oppo- 
nent, Bourmont can be held a long time in check, and Lisbon be defended. 
Some accounts say that the advanced guard of Bourmont’s army had reached 
Mafra, 20 miles N. W. of Lisbon. :— 

From the Chronica de Oporto, published at Coimbra, August 22d and 23d. 

The corps of cavalry, which arrived here yesterday, left this morning at day- 
light to join the army of operations which is marching upon Lisbon. Several 
pieces of artillery have also been sent forward, as other implements of war. 

The Archbishop of Evora has addressed a pastoral letter to the faithful within 
his jurisdiction, exhorting them to take up arms in defence of their King, Don 
Miguel, and against Don Pedro and his hordes of foreign adventurers, who are 
alike the enemies of Portuguese independence and Portuguese religion. 

The Bishop of Guarda has likewise, and with equal energy, addressed pastoral 
exhortations to the people of his charge, in defence of the country, the throne, 
and religion. 

They write from Tomar, —‘We arrived here yesterday, and at two o'clock in 
the morning, we leave for Santarem, or to cross the Tagus at Barquinha. The 
chief of a rebel guerille from Santarem, and seven soldiers, have been killed by 
the volunteers of this village. I think our brigade will to night arrive opposite 
Santarem [Santarem is 38 miles N. N. E. of Lisbon.] General Lemos, and 
other troops, departed yesterday for that destination. We have here a battalion 
of azorians who have done excellent service. United with the volunteers of this 
village, they have routed the rebel guerillas. 

Leira, Aug. 19. His Majesty, Don Miguel, passed the night of the 17th at 
Soure, and onthe 18th set forward for this city: at 11 o'clock he halted ina 
grove near the road, and remained there during the heat of the day. At 5 Pr. 
he continued his journey, and two hours afterwards arrived in this town, where 
he was received amid the acclamations of the inhabitants, of the troops, and of 
the people from the adjacent country, who had assembled from several leagues 
around to see his Majesty. At night there was a general illumination. 

General Count Jacquelin, Governor of this province, continues his march 
along the southern bank of the Tagus. 

The main army of operations moves regularly forward, and it is certain that 
its advanced guard is at Mafra. ‘The number of troops in all the armies which 
are marching up to Lisbon on the north and south of the Tagus, is believed to 
exceed 20,000 men. In Alentejo and Algarves, the greatest tranquillity prevails, 
and the spirit of the people is excellent in favour of Don Miguel. 

From France, the state of intelligence is gloomy and foreboding—tranquillity 


is certain that a great mass of political discontent prevails in Paris, and the po- 
pular voice, though not loud, is deep, and pervades a large part of every circle of 
society. The press, which upon the whole is a faithful barometer, would per- 
suade us that things are hastening toa crisis. ‘The number of prosecutions do 


the public. 


certainly prevails, yet many think it the tranquillity which precedes a storm. It | 
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Tye Atvion. 


out of the question for us to give any thing like a methodical account of it. 
do it complete justice would require more room more time than we can 

spare at present. We will, if possible, say more hereafter of the Institution, 

and of the specimens of American industry and ingenuity, now exhibiting. A 

hasty, and we fear somewhat imperfect glance at some of the more prominent 

objects which struck our attention, is all we have room for at this time. We 

were never before so forcibly impressed with the rapid advances of our country 

towards perfection in all the usefulas well as ornamental branches of manual 

skill and ingenuity ; and we are satisfied that the present exhibition would at- 

tract attention and even admiration in any part of Europe. 

We first viewed some superb silver ware from the manufactory of B. Gardi- 
ner, 149 Broadway. The embossed silver waiters and pitchers were finished ip 
admirable style. 

Celestial and terrestrial Globe, of exquisite workmanship and delineation, by 
J. Lowrey, of Boston. 

Shell work, by Mary Smith, 116 Washington-street, very curious and very 
beautiful. 

An exhibition of Blinds of every possible description, by Mr. Wm. Cooke, 
219 Hudson-street. Certainly deserving of attention. 

Imitation of Marbles, and different sorts of wood, painted by E. Ramsbottom, 
44 Canal-street, far more perfect fac similies than any thing of the kind we 
ever saw. 

The specimens of Crown Glass from Boston were very fine, and the Fire Proof 
Earthenware, manufactured by Day, Venables & Taylor, of Norwalk, Conn., 
were equally so. 

The magnificent display of Porcelain, manufactured by Joseph Hemphill, of 
Philadelphia, and the specimens of Cut Glass, from the Jersey City glass factory, 
were most admirable. 

No 35. The splendid exhibition of book-binding, by David Felt, 145 Pearl- 
street, we do not believe, can be exceeded any where. 


Purposely it is concealed ;— To 
For, the precious name revealed 

All that read would sadly sigh, 

Melt themselves to tears, and die. 

In this marble basket lies 

A matchless jewel—heaven’s prize, 
Which nature, in the world's disdain, 
Just shewed, and then put up again. 





The Pearl, for 1834, published by Mr. Ash, of Philadelphia, is already before 
The present is the sixth year of its existence, and it bears visible 
evidence of improvement in all its departments. In addition to its usval em- 
bellishments, we observe three mezzotinto engraving, executed by Mr. Sartaine. 
Mr. Ash has also published another Annual, called the Offering ; it is richly 
embellished with mezzotinto engravings, by the same artist, and they do him 
greatcredit. ‘This style of engraving, which is almost new in this country, has 
been brought to great perfection in Eugland, and deservedly received the public 
approbation ; the mezzotinto plates of the London Friendship’s Offering, have 
ever been considered the most beautiful in the volume. It is, therefore, the pre- 
face observes, in that style thatthe American Offering will be presented. The 
literary part of the work is highly creditable, and the exterior beauty and finish 
remarkably neat and chaste. 
The Boston Tol:en, we believe, is published, but we have not yet seen a copy 
of it. 
The Wandering Piper has arrived in this city, and performs during the ensuing 
week at Tammany Hall. The collection made a few evenings ago, amounted to 
about fifteen dollars, which the piper said he would present to any charitablein- | We witnessed one specimen of female ingenuity and perseverance, which we 
stitution the company might designate. That of the Orphan Asylum was fixed | very much hope others will notice, and reward too by purchasing the pro- 
on, and the gift was sent accordingly. This act proves that the wandering piper | duct of it at a liberal price. It is a cape made of parrots feathers by Mrs. Little 
is not the mercenary person that some have thought proper to represent. of 440 Washington street, after four years labour. The plumage is laid on so 
— that the most fastidious parrot in such a dress would call herself ‘ pretty 
No. 183 consists of some brass shovels and tongs, manufactured by Francis 
Smith, 13th street, of high finish and excellent workmanship. 

A table, beautifully painted, gilded and bronzed, in imitation of a scrap table, 

by a young lady of this city. 

A number of most superb pianos, elegant in their workmanship, and perfect 
| in their tone (for we heard some of them discourse eloquent music, under very 
| fair fingers,) were exhibited. They are from the manufactory,of Messrs. T. 
Kearsey & Son, 259 Broadway, and J. Osborne, corner of Chamber and Wash- 
ington streets. They are all so splendid that we do not knowgwhich is most so. 

Door Plates exquisitely engraved, by T. R. Whitney, 11 Madison street. 
Some very handsome Stocks, by Mrs. Moody, 71 Reed street. Twoof them 











By our extracts it will be seen that Mr. Bolton, the new Chief Justice of 
Newfoundland, and late attorney of Upper Canada, has reached Quebec, on his 
way to the place of his destination. It givesus much pleasure, that Mr. Stanley 
by this appointment, repaired an error of a former minister, and undid an act 
on the part of his Majesty’s government, which was both rash and impolitic, to 
say the least of it. 
We insert the following communication as we receive it from our correspon- 
dent. The reply would, doubtless, gratify the public, should the gentleman to | 
whom this question is addressed, think proper to answer it. 
There is another fact connected with the professional fame of the eminent fa- ps 6 : , ; 
of beautiful white satin are intended as a present to Mr. Clay. 


mily of the Kembles not, we believe, generally known to the public, which we | ‘The Broadcloths from the Glenham manufactory of Messrs. P. H. Schenck 
take this opportunity of stating, having received it from very competent autho- | & Co. were very superior. So were those from the Salmon Falls Manufactory. 
rity.—Mr. John Kemble was engaged by Mr. Price—the gentleman to whom the | Two pieces of Crape Camblet from the manufactory of Messrs. Buckley & Co., 
American public have been indebted for nearly all the talent of eminence that | Poughkeepsie, are absolutely, according to our judgment, superior to any foreign 
has reached this country—in 1812. The terms were agreed upon, the characters — of the king we Reve seen. . : 

: ; ‘ ; Some very perfect specimens of Dentistery by Dr. Ambler, 10 Barclay st., in- 
named in which he was to appear, and even his dressing rooms arranged, when | dicate the Doctor’s ability in “‘manchibular repairs.” # Another lot made by Dr. 
the war with England unfortunately broke out, and thus cancelled the whole ne- | Stockton of Philadelphia, were also exhibited. 

otiation. This circumstance prevented that great man from visiting the United Buttons of all sorts from the manufactory of Messrs. Scovells, Waterbury, 
~ I g g it . ; 7 
States,—an enterprize which he contemplated with mach satisfaction, and which Con.,—very superior. 


. Mie : Elegant trunks by Samuel L. Post, corner of Murray and Broadway. 
has been so successfully accomplished by hi : ; ves. T «| ‘ ’ ‘g _s : y “abet , 
npnielb y nee y his distinguished relatives. The fol Cutlery, equal we should think, to any imported, by Miller & Smith, 95 Mai- 
lowing is the letter we refer to :— den lane. 
To the Editor of the Albion. | Mr. James Thompson 171 and 176 Broadway, exhibited a most beautiful end 

Rumour for the last five years, has asserted, that a company of individuals of | tempting collection of ornaments in Sugar and Confectionary which we know by 
this city, made an offer to the late Mrs. Siddons, of ffty thousand dollars, pay- | previous experience to be of a superior quality and not to be surpassed in beau- 
ment secured thro’ the British Ambassador at Washington, if she would | ty. 
cross the Atlantic and play in the United States fifty nights. As her talented | Charles De Forest's specimen of Loaf Sugar, is we believe, an article which 
brother, Mr. Charles Kemble, is now in this city, pray, Mr. Editor, ask him to | cannot be surpassed in any part of the world. It is withal cheap, a consideration 
give us light upon this tribute to exalted worth and talent. Yours sincerely, | not to be overlooked by the consumer. We understand that it is made by an en- 

“Orv Drvry.” tirely new process, and promises to be very profitable. 

The Musical Fund Society gave a concert on Thursday evening, at the Euter- | _ Dr. Lewis Feuchtwanger, 377 Broadway, exhibits a very extensive, and no 
pean Hall, which was numerously and brilliantly attended. Madame Pedivtti does Vales ee of Chemical and Pharmaceutical preparations, to which 
Sen, Austin, Mrs. Pennbiia, end Mr.. Sem natal @ ’ | we beg to direct the attention of druggists, manufacturers and others. 
reagan * om smendinse hemp ne, acnatinten € 1e vocal strength, and The Sperm Candles manufactured and exhibited by Samuel Judd, Water 
Miss Sterling, Signor Rapetti, Mr. Hanna, and Signor Cioffi, were the principal | street, are superior to any thing of the kind we have ever seen, and in addition 
instrumentalists. Pacini’s Overture, from the Opera of La Sposa Fidele, com- | to their beautiful translucentcy, hardness, whiteness, and polish, are said to burn 
menced the evening's entertainment, and was led by Rapetti with much delicacy ne tui and do not require pong K _ hat thi 
and precision. Miss Sterling, of whose merit > e substitute for an amputated knee by James Kent, convinced us that this 

h " , , ‘ ; nerits as a Praniste we ennnet speak | business of losing a leg is not eo serious a business after all Va 
too highly, executed two concertos with a precision of finger, and brilliancy of | Nothing can be more splendid, or demonstrate in a greater degree, the perfec- 
style, we never heard excelled ; she has, we understand, left Philadelphia, in- tion which the glass manufacture has attained, than the specimens from Messrs. 
| tending to settle permanently in New-York, and devote her time to teaching. | John L. Gilleland & Co, of the Brooklyn Flint Glass Factory, to whom the 
We hail the arrival of this artiste as no slight addition to our musical talent, and | St'0te have on former occasions awarded tet M® premiums. We were 
qwust-dhe mar Gad mane welehte setesns tee ened ; M . forcibly struck by the beauty of a cut glass goblet sent by them—through the 

_ahegan nd s for continuing her sojourn. Mrs. Aus- | prigmatic arrangement of the squares all the colours ofghe rainbow were visible. 
tin again charmed us with old Purcell; her pure, mellifluous tones we conceive | Their champagne glasses, decanters, and plain ware also, were equal to any pro- 
to be peculiarly suited to the delicious melodies, with which nature so bountifully | duced either in France or England. 
gifted this great composer ; the smoothly flowing, yet severe style, for which he The Centre Table in imitation of various kinds of marble, is exquisite. It 

















not diminish the number of offences—a tolerable proof that the sufferers are 
either esteemed martyrs, or that their persecutions augment the sale of their 
journals. One thing is above all certain, namely, that it does not seem possible 
for Louis Philippe to make any lodgment in the hearts of his people. The 
Bourbons, it would seem never can be popular in France again, and although 
there is a large mass of the people that will rally around and defend them 
with their lives, yet like the unfortunate Stuarts, they must all give way sooner 
or later to a new dynasty. 

In another column we have inserted the copy of the act relating to the China 


is so justly famed, is more admirably developed by Mrs. Austin, than by any other | is by S. ppenses, 210 Oieaereey 


singer we recollect to have heard; and if the orchestra had seconded the | A cng eh tee eee ee ae 


lady’s efforts properly, our pleasure would have been complete. Signor Rapetti A superb Diamond Set, (value $3000) and other splendid Jeweiry, made for 
is a most accomplished chef d'orchestra of the Italian school, but was not so | S. W. Benedict, by Andrew Stevenson, 189 Broadway, are more brilliant than 
happy on the occasion to which we have alluded. We never heard Madame Pe- | any thing that ever came from his namesake in Virginia. Albeit we may think 


| , . : 

a ; : . We advise those who can afford it, to purchase 

ld ’ fully, tt N d , ; very well of him , to p se. 

drott: sing more delight ully, than in Mercadanti’s Scena, and much question if | _ A Mahogany Secretary and Pier Tables, by J. C. Jacobus, 52 Mott-street, 
| the new Italian Troupe boasts a better prima donna. Mr. Keene was in excel- | are of very superior workmanship and high polish. They deserve atten- 
| lent voice, and sang with his usual good taste and feeling ; he was loudly en- | tion, but 


cored in his own composition, “« Here's a health to thee, Tom Moore,” and gave Mr. Miller deserves most of his country,,for a Steam Engine, which he calls a 





Trade and the free traffic in ‘Tea, which allows al! classes of his Majesty’s sub- | the Death of Abercrombie in a most spirit and impressive manner. Signor Cioffi | 
jects, after April next, to enter into and enjoy the hitherto lucrative commerce in blew forth “The Rose Tree in full bearing,” from the diapason of his soul, and | 
that essential article. The Trade, it will be seen, is not only thrown open to | °Xecuted some variations on his trombone in the most masterly manner. We | 
Great Britain, but to the British Colonial Possessions, so that the Colonies may have heard a musical friend, who has travelled through Europe, affirm, that this 
now import their Teas direct from China in theit own vessels, instead of waiting gentleman possesses a more perfect command of his instrument than any one 
for the exclusive supply heretofore furnished by the Company's ships. The lat- he ever listened to; we can ourselves vouch, that when the Instrumentalists, on 
ter part of the 2d Section makes this matter certain, and we hope our enterprising Thursday evening, were, in the Sinfornia, which commenced the second part, all 
friends at Halifax and Liverpool, Nova Soctia, will manifest their usual alacrity in awry, he pulled them together in the most admirable style, and ceased not until 
seizing this new branch of commerce. Should they be early in the field, they | be bad put them safely under the leader's control. Mrs. Franklin sung “So! 
may, in all probability, supply all the markets of British North America, Ber- | '©4t the gentle lark,” with much sweetness, to a most effective flute, accom- 
muda, &c. panied by Mr. Hanna. The gratification of the audience was complete. 

We have again to represent to our readers the €eneral activity of business The success of Mr. and Mrs. Wood in Philadelphia, continues unabated. The 
throughout Great Britain. The manufacturers are all busy, and even in London, | houses are nightly crowded with the most fashionable company, and the fair 
which has so long felt the stagnation of the times, every one is active. Our| vocalist has made an impression in that city, that will never be forgotten. 


A, private letters inform us that it is difficult to ost an: eolie: ensented te | Mr. Kemble took his benefit last night in the part of Hamlet, Miss K., of 


any Of | course enacti 4 
s ° ¢ : ng the gentle Ophelia. The house was well att od. 
the great branches of national industry. All this activity has been attended | , , ee 


with a general advance in the prices of articles, particularily of raw materials. *,* Mr. J. R. Pollock, 100 Spruce-street, Philadelphia, has been duly appoint- 
This latter advance applies to American products as well as others, and thus do ed agent for this paper. He is authorized to obtain subscriptions, and to collect 
the people of the United States partake of England's prosperity, a circumstance | all monies for the same. 
that will, by establishing a reciprocal interest, do more to cement the good feel- | 


ings between the two nations, than all the hack writers and literary firebrands can | H 
undo in a century. 






















From the Montreal papers. 
Capt. Back.—On Thursday, the 10th inst, four bark canoes of the Hon. 
udson’s Bay Company arrived at Lachine from the interior, in which came 
: | passengers Messrs. Edward Smith, John M’Bean and Collin Campbell, partners 
The exhibition of the productions at the American Institute has this year been | of that concern, together with the Rev. F. Boucher, of the R. C. Mission at | 
' hore than usually interesting. The articles show a high degree of skill on the ey a oe neg aro These canoes were navigated principally 
art of the / : ? : | by retiring voyageurs from the service. 
tl area ca pots — articles evince a taste most | The latest accounts of Captain Back by these arrivals are upto the 10th July | 
> aa be $ . e thought we could not fill a | from Cumberland House, reporting favourably of the health and progress of the 
Qumn, better than by cupying some of the descriptions of this magazine of skill whole expedition. Captain Back and Dr. King were proceeding in a light canoe 
and curiosity. | followed by two boats, the last bearing their luggage, provisions and other appoint. 
‘We copy the following little gems from the October number of the New York | ments. His despatches for England were to go by Hudson's Bay. 
Monthly Magazine, a periodical fast rising to that celebrity which we trust will | ¢ Mr. Bolton, late Attorney General of Upper Canada, and since appointed 
render the work permanent. | Chief Justice of Newfoundland, arrived in town on Wednesday last, with his 
THE WOUNDED EAGLE. | ts tag ee — —_ to the re in which he has been appointed to 
. A Fragment. g J ce. Mr. Bo!ton has taken up his residence at the Albion 
} 


—_ 





The aby Hotel, and will remain in Quebec till the arrival of a vessel of War appointed 
Sieneltp tener nen Rane ie | to convey the learned chief and household to Newfoundland. The lowe wie. 
Marked the destructive plume with boastful glee,— | has, we learn, been selected for this service and her arrival, here, may be daily 


“Ne pinion, but mine own, could eungney tae.” H looked for.— Quebec Mereury. 
' Engraved on the stone of a Pht cient afterwards d d to be th Th nn Sader me gl 5 | 
: ’ 8 discovered to be that 1s most interesting exhibition i > i 
of Prince Henry, son of James Ist, were found the following beautiful lines, un- any oe qe aS eae ee — 


an hour or two there yesterday, with very great pleasure; but every one who | 
has been there, must be satisfied how perfectly impossible it is to see every thing | 
in this immense collection in that space of time, much less to describe it. It is 

a perfect magazine of specimens—a chaos of curiosities so complicated and so | 


extensive, that the senses become bewildered in the selection, and it is quite | 


pepees heretofore, and furnished by an esteemed correspondent from Eng- 


Reader, hence! and ask not me 
Whose these sacred ashes be ! 


| each time will be limited, so that all shall have seats. 
| either of the above hours, unless accompanied by their parents or guardians ; but the 


“‘ Bedbug exterminator,” and which for aught we see will ‘ use up” these re- 
morseless cannibals pretty effectually. 

The exhibition of Perfumery, Fancy Soaps, &c., by Snyder & Co., 39 Cedar- 
street, is most beautiful, and appears to us to approach as near perfection as pos- 
sible. Mr. Snyder must always be in good odour with his fellow citizens, and so 
long as they will ‘* manipulate” his wash balls, so Jong will they go into society 
with “ clean hands.” 

The Carpeting and Oil Cloths of J. McAuley of Philadelphia, with which 
manufacture it seems he supplies the Hall of the U. S. House of Representatives, 
are of great excellence. 

Dr. Frances, 7 Chambers street, exhibits some very ingenious specimens of 
Dentistry ; among others, an artificial palate so perfectly well made, that we 
suspect the Doctor could manufacture a very tolerable appetite. 

Nor ought we te overlouk the capellary establishment of Mr. E, C, Hunt, who 
displays very capital wigs and curls, and who makes them at 425 Pearl st. 
Sebastian Jailard, 163 Broadway, makes good wigs too, and his toupees and curls 
altogether magnificent. Let any body that has looked at them through his 
window in Broadway, dispute us. The grace with which he mounts them upon 
the wax caput of his dapper little gentleman ought to give them immortality. 

Mr. John Harold, watchmaker, 59 Nassau st., exhibits the model of a new 
invention for steering steamboats. 

The “Cabinet Bath” manufactured by D. Brumley 64, Charles street, is 
capital. 


Dr. Nott’s Stoves every body knows, or must know soon. Elegant speci- 


| mens of them are here exhibited, eachof which leads us to congratulate the 


monks of St. Bernard upon their good fortune in possessing one. 

There were various other speciinens of Stoves, and other “Kitchen Imple- 
ments,” some of them of very splendid workmanship. The “Coal Fancy 
Cooking Stoves,” manufactured by Mr. John V. Graham, 180 Greenwich-street, 
we should think exceedingly convenient and valuable. They are called ‘ Coal 
Stoves,” but are said tu be equally adapted to wood fuel. Some of a similar 
character were exhibited by Barnham & Gold, No 1 Cliff-street.— Cour. & Eng. 
N RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received by the ship Albany, and 

will open on Thursday next, a handsome assortment of fashionable Hats, Caps, 








&c., of the latest Parisian style. [Oct. 19-tf. 
M* G. ELY, 174 Broadway, has opened his writing academy for the season. 
[Oct. 19 It. 





OTICE.—THE WANDERING PIPER, having obtained the use of Tammany 
Hall, will perform there on Monday next, the 21st inst, and every day during the 
week, from ten to half-past eleven o'clock A-M., and from three to five, and from seven 
to nine P.M. Nocharge for admission, except from seven to nine in the evening, when 
every one will have to pay 25 cts. at the door. All visiters at other times will give the 
piper any sum they think proper on leaving the Hall, Those attending during the day, 


| and who do not choose to give the piper any thing as above stated, will be charged 50 


cts. each by a person appointed for that purpose. ‘The object of this is to prevent im- 
proper persons from entering the Hall, and insure order and decorum; the number at 
Children will not be admitted at 


—- will be open for them from twelve to one o’clock noon, and every attention paid 
to them. 

Tickets will be given out to visitors at the lower door, which must be delivered again 
on entering the room. No one allowed to stand on the stairs, or near the Hall door, 
and it is particularly requested that ladies and gentlemen will take seats immediately 
on delivering their tickets to the door keeper. 


t, 39. 
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FIRST APPEARANCE OF ACTORS AND SINGERS. 
‘rom Exposition of the False Medium excluding Men of Genius from the 'ublic. 

Mrs. Siddons, on obtaining her first engagement at Drury-lane, waa kept al- 
most entirely to the second-rate parts; and atthe end of the season, was polite- 
ly informed that her services would not again be needed. She was obliged to 
return into the country, where she remained seven years before she again ven- 
tured to offer her services to the ignorant Thebans. This is one isolated great 
exception to the ordinary influence of managerial ignorance. Mrs. Siddone hay- 
ing been shelfed in consequence of the alarmed jealousy of Garrick. He ought 
to have had a deep sympathy with her situation; especially as he had. been re- 
jected himself. The supercilious and tasteful Mr. Rich, (who, as Galt informs 
us, kept about a dozen pet cats!) then manager of one of the great theatres, 
treated him as a mere stroller from the country; and Mr. Fleetwood, the other 
blockhead, being no doubt of a very similar opinion, Garrick was eventually 
obliged to make his ‘‘ debut” at a minor theatre in Goodman's Fields ! 

Before John Kemble could obtain a metropolitan engagement at one of the 
theatres, he was obliged, during nearly ten years, to work his way through al- 
most all the provincials. While in Dublin, after six or seven years’ strolling 
had procured him considerable fame, the proprietors of Covent Garden, having 
heard that there was a brother of Mrs. Siddons who was “ very great,” engaged 
his fat brother Stephen by mistake! We may take this as a fair general crite- 
rion of the paipable grossness of a manager's judgment. It was probably owing 
to this ludicrously ignorant blunder that John Kemble did not get an engagement 
in London till three years afterwards. While acting in Liverpool, he and Mrs. 
Siddons were both hooted from the stage, and the walls of the city covered with 
doggerels expressive of contempt and derision. 

When Mrs. Jordan first appeared at Drury-lane, with the paltry salary of £4 





a week (which was raised to 30, directly she applied to Sheridan, who was the 


subsequent manager) she was expressly engaged to play tragedy, the seconds to | 


Mrs. Siddons: the manager not having the least idca that her talent lay in the 
very Opposite one—till she had succeeded to a surprising degree ! 

The thorough purblindness of the operatic authorities to the inherent capa- 
bilities of Madame Pasta, which ought to have been evident to them in every 
trifling part she was permitted to perform, is one of the most characteristic 
enormities. ‘The neglect was carried, as usual, through the whole of the ‘ corps 
operatique,” and manifested by every worm in office. Even the wardrobe-women 
used to send her the refuse dresses, saying with nonchalance, that ‘‘ anything 
would do for Pasta !” It is more generally known (though the public have not 
yet troubled themselves to draw any inference from these gigantic instances) 
that Kean was only brought out at Drury-lane by way of an experiment to fill 
the house for one night at least, as the theatre was close upon its downfall; and 
if possible to create some “ disturbance’ about him fora short time! it was 
considered by those in the secret, asa feasible hoax; and that such was their 
opinion, is well knoWn to most of the individuals who were present at his re- 
hearsal, or who are acquainted with the memorable circumstances of that re- 
hearsal, and the previous sufferances of the ** debutant.’ The greatest trage- 
dian that ever ascended the dramatic throne was made the finger-mark and low 
jest of the principals in every “ line of business”—and thence downwards to the 
scene-shifters and dour-keepers; as will be particularly remembered by Messrs. 
Rae, Wrench, and that prince of perverse loggerheads, Mr. If any one 
of the establishment appreciated him it was Mr. Arnold—who was reprimanded 
for it by the committee. Kean rose speedily to the pinnacle of success; and 
although he met with consigerable opposition, especially from the press, it only 
served to make him further noised abroad. He, whose provincial pantomime had 
commonly been preferred to his tragedy, saved the patent theatre from utter 
ruin the moment he first appeared upon the stage; and the giants of ‘heavy 


tragedy,’ according to their own apt technicality, like cowering tyrants, turned 
and fled, 





“When insupportably his foot advanc’d !” 
The managers looked wise at one another! Had the hoar succeeded dangerous- 
ly well !—or was it a real “hit,” by accident ‘—or how ! 

In like manner Miss O'Neill was brought out at Covent Garden, as a mere 
experiment to find some novelty that would enable them to stand against the ex- 
traordinary effect produced by Mr. Kean at the other house. They first made 
overtures to a Mrs. Pitt, who however declined to take the first tragic parts.— 
They next thought of a Miss Wallstein, who was then acting with much repute 
in Dublin; but her terms were too high, especially as she was sure not to quit a 
good engagement without the offer of a permanent one in London, which did 
not fall in with their ‘“‘ experiment.” Miss O'Neill was therefore brought out at 
a low salary ; the managers knowing nothing of the extent of her ability, and 
being, as usual, in owlish doubt even as to her success. 

Before Braham was permitted to rise, he met with much discouragement, and 
it was insisted by most professionals of the day, that his voice was quite artificial, 
and his singing ‘all a trick.” It was so incessautly repeated, that he has con- 
fessed he at Jast began to believe it himself. If any one now (after upwards of 
forty years’ ‘wear and tear,’’) was to intimate such a thing, ie., that his voice 
was literally reduced to nut more than three fine notes, and that his singing was 
entirely an old staget’s art in introducing and sustaining them, it would be con- 
sidered little short ofprofanity. ‘To speak the truth at first is always to stand 
alone amidst a host ; and in questions including the decay of human faculties, to 
speak it at last is exactly the same. Mr. Kean’s acting was an exception to this. 
Although, from his loss of bodily strength, he was fast upon the wane with the 
vulgar, to whom gross external power is indispensable, his acting had the same 
soul of passion to the last, and perhaps was still finer wrought in the subtler ma- 
nifestations of inward workings, from being compelled to depend so much more 
upon * the spirit” than ‘the letter.” But to return to Mr. Braham: if he pos- 
sessed less compass—not to mention style, and method of execution—than Don- 
zelli, who is considered, in the profession, to have the finest voice ever known, 
that of Braham was originally the richest-toned tenor that can be imagined ; and 
in sacred music, he never was, and perhaps never will be, equalled. He is now 
a wonderful old man, and the public cannot be too grateful for his long services, 
however they may be disinclined to see him enact six different characters in 
one piece ! 

Mrs. Wood, then Miss Paton, after a long and extensive course of musical 
education, superadded to her natural vocal capabilities, was obliged to come out 
at a minor theatre, and for a “benefit.” We could add a crowd of similar in- 
stances ; in fact, the possession of pre-eminent superiority always ensures the 
same fate before the first step can be made, unless the individual has some 
“means” of overcoming the conflicting private interests, or the dull perception 
of avaricious stupidity. 

—— 
MODES OF LIVING IN PARIS. 


-The season being fairly over, and the fashionable world dispersed or dis- 
persing, we hail the opportunity to address a word or two to such of our readers 
as purpose enjoying their partridges in September in one of Chévet’s pdtés ;—to 
such as prefer Boulevards to the Chain Pier, and an excursion to St. Germains 
to a pic-nic at Charlton Kings.—Severa! of our contemporaries have announced 
that the English are flocking in tribes tothe Continent. Be it our task to assist 
in rendering their trip at once pleasant and profitable! 


The first inquiry of travellers in general, and the English in particular, in their 


voyages and travels, is too apt to resemble that of the little man in Princess Au- 
gusta's little song ; 


“What shall we have to eat, eat, eat? 


and in this respect, they are often grievously disappointed in the French capital. 
As well might a man expect to enjoy a particularly good fire at Newcastle, or an 
extraordinary good bed at Witney, as to find a capital dinner ina Paris hotel. 
We have already asserted, and the initiated will confirm our fiat, that the best 
French cookery is to be found in London. With the exception of Lord Gran- 
ville, who has retained the chef of Charles X., and Baron Rothschild, who re- 
joices in the possession of Caréme, and Lord Stair, who eats for his private 
amusement , there is scarcely an individual in Paris rich enough to keep such 
cooks as were formerly created by the opulence of the Fermiers généraux,—the 
magnificence of the house of Condé or more lately by the plunder of the penin- 
sular, and the gorgeous favouritism of the Empire.—Napoleon not only afforded 
to his marshals and ministers the means of entertaining a splendid establishment, 
but was as resentful of any appearance of parsimony as of undue profusion. ‘The 
style of living kept up by Cambacéres and others, converted the precepts of the 
Cuisinier Impérial into action. Twelve ducks were roasted to poach an egg; 
and the science of the Udes and Carémes attained a celebrity equal to that of the 
Denons, the Cuviers, the Haiiys, the Berthollets. These beaux jours de féte are 
now atan end. Economical cookery-books are, under a Doctrinaire minister, 
the order of the day :—and the first cooks of France, (illustrioas exiles !) preside 
over the furnaces of Devonshire House, Lord Sefton, Sir George Warrender, 
iow _Wharncliffe, Lord Carbery, and other wealthy gastronomers of Great 
ntain. 

Not, however, to enter into a catalogue raisonné of the few private houses in 
Paris, where the memory of Vattel is still worshipped, we wish to afford a hint 
or two on the subject of the restaurants accessible by the “Open sesame” of 
English guineas; where our countrymen most do congregate on their arrival in 
the once memorable capital of Cocagne. 

In the first place, (and a lively article by a French writer in Ladvocat’s new 
miscellany fully confirms our counsel,) let the English carefully eschew the Ta- 
bles d’Hétes and Pensions Bourgeoises of Paris. At watering places, and in 
Provincial towns,—nay, even in Brussels, which in Imperial France was only a 
provincial town, the best eating, enhanced by amusing if not select society, may 
always be found at the table d’héte, of which the price is usually above the 
means of the secondary classes, In Paris, the ordinaries are not only frequented 





| cook and excellent wine. 





| 


| 





| an arrival of fresh fish may be perceived by the dullest nose at half-a-mile dis- 


by adventurers of every description, but by monthly subscribers, who assume all 
the impertinent familiarity of home. ‘ The daily habits of ordinary persons are 
offensive,” says the writer to whom we have alluded. ‘ Any man is worth see- 
ing once. His peculiarities are amusing. ‘The second time, there is every pro- 
bability that he will turn outa bore.’ But if the manners of a table d’hdte are | 
objectionable, what shall we say of the meat'—A French piéce de résistance is 
by pre-assurance a filthy thing ;—a leg of mutton stewed with garlic, or a roast 
gander, or a tup of decomposed bouilli. 

The only chance for a stranger of gratifying to the utmost his gastronomic 
propensities, is by a diner de commande at one of the first restaurateurs. By send- 
ing a note in the morning, he will find himself supplied at the given hour, with a 
small comfortable private room, and a well-served table; either according to his 
own bill of fare, or par ééle. Sixteen shillings a head, exclusive of wine, provides 
a feast ;—eight or ten shillings, a very goud dinner. But without taking this pre- | 
caution, he is sure at any hour of the day of a considerable variety in fish, soup, | 
and made dishes, at any of the eminent restawrants,—at the price of from three 
or four shillings, to as many sovereigns. 

Fashion is a capricious divinity. At the moment when our countrymen inun- 
dated the arcades of the Palais Koyal, and Bob Fudge attempted to immortalize 
their eatings and drinkings, two ¢raiteurs reigned supreme. Bouvilliers was 
good—Veéry better !—But the salons of this celebrated individual are now com- 
paratively deserted. Neither the cellar nor the cuzstne has degenerated ; but from 
the moment the Cafe de Paris opened its flashy porta!s upon the Boulevard Ita- 
lien, the soups of Véry smoked in vain, or only ‘or a few respectable habitués 
who still soberly and silently plod through their vinuds in the “antre vast” of his 
great yellow eating room. Iu defiance, however, of the noisy candyism of the 
Café de Paris,Grignon’s, in the Passage Colbert, still preserves its original vogue. 
The roums are airy and quiet; the order admirable; the wine excellent. ‘The 
black beard dependent from Grienon’s bottles of old Pouilly deserves to be as 
celebrated as that of ‘Teach the Pirate!— Lortier’s, inthe Rue Richelieu, suc- 
cessor to the famous Robert, is of a still higher order. All the choice diners de 
commande take place in his secluded cabinets. A dinner was given there last 
month by one of the most distinguished liberals of the great world of the 
Chausse d’ Antin, at 125 franes, or six guineas,a head. ‘The Rocher de Cancale, 
once so celebrated for its fish dinners, ard still for its wine, has considerably lost 
in vogue. Except on especial occasions (such as the visit of Lord and Lady 
Londonderry during their stay at Paris) the buffet is seldom dressed out as in for- 
mer days. ‘The Trois Fréres or Fréres Provengauz in the Palais Royal, is cele- 
brated for its Italian and Provengal cookery ;—which, however, rarely suits the 
taste of the English. The private rooms are dirty ; and the sa//e a manger some- 
what too abundantly peopled with the frequenters of the neighbouring salles de 
jeu. Inallthe cafés of the Palais Royal, however, the comestibles (particularly 
the fruit and game) are of a superior kind. The vicinity of Chévet’s atid Cor- | 
cellet’s shops, and the sti!l richer varieties of the Passage Vers-Dodart, enable | 
them to afford an immediate and abundant supply. 

At a greater distance,—but of equal merit, will be found the Cadran Bleu, on 
the Boulevard du Temple, frequented by the audiences of the Purte St. Martin, | 
and other theatres of the Boulevards; but frequently visited by the most | 
distinguished gourmands of the fashionable quartiers. Nothing can be better | 
than the dinners furnished by order at the Cadran. The rooms are gloomy in 
winter, but cool and refreshing during the summer months. In the same neigh- 
bourhood, on the banks of the canal, stands the celebrated Vendanges de Bour- 
gogne, in which was given the initiatory banquet of the Society of the Rights of 
Man, a few days previously to the Revolution of July. The acacia trees of the 
garden (under which from fifty to a hundred wealthy cits dine with their families 
every Sunday, through the summer), were taken up for the occasion, and seven 
hundred and fifty persons sat down to the feast. The private rooms of the | 
Vendanges are the best and most cheerful in Paris ; the cooking good, the 
prices moderate. ‘The wine (except that d cachet, of a very high price), is not to | 
be trusted. | 

Advancing on the Boulevards towards the more fashionable part of the town, | 
are'the Café Anglais, Café Richez, and Café dela Chausée d’ Anton ; all dirty and 
ill-composed. ‘lhe Cafe Hardy, next to Tortoni, the g/acier, was formerly the 
most fashionable in Paris. It is still highly respectable ;—frequented by many | 
eminent persons of the old school. The dinners sre moderate, and moderately | 
gvod. Tortoni’s, on the contrary, is frequented only for dejeuners. It is the best 
breakfasting house in Paria, but occasionally roisy with the dandyism of the young 
Anglomaniacs. 

We have now reached the Café de Paris,—the head quarters of the Mode, | 
and the Paradise of the ultra-fashionable, where the britchka and the veiled | 
beauty stop on their way, en partie fine, from the Bois du Boulogne: if sly that 
may be called which is done secretly in the face of twenty thousand people. 
The Café de Paris is gay, flashy, nuisy, and the resort of what is called the best 
company. ‘The latter distinction was of course originally obtained by a capital 
Both have degenerated ; and in proportion to the de- 
cline of custom, the establishment daily declines. ‘The public rooms are mag- 
nificent, and, when full, present a striking spectacle. But the better order of | 
English have been effectually driven away by the bad order of the establishment ; | 
half-a-dozen impudent waiters being always on the lounge at the doors to divert | 
themselves with the amusements of the Boulevards, leaving the guests to | 
grumble at leisure. A considerable number of Americans frequent this house. | 
They must feel themselves quite athome! On the summer evenings, however, | 
the Café de Paris preseuts a lively and graceful tableau. Under its range of | 
illuminated windows and the trees by which they are shaded, are placed rows of | 
chairs occupied by young, beautiful, and beautifully dressed women. A musical | 
band often completes the scene, which is, however, deteriorated by the cigars of 
the pseudo fashionables, who lounge in close phalanx along that portion of the 
Boulevards known by the name of “ Coblence,” and consecrated by Tortoni’s 
ices and sherbets. 

Far superior to the Café de Paris in attendance, wine, and cookery, is the 
Café de Perigord, in the Palais Royal. The private rooms are dark and close. | 
The upper salon (entirely lined with looking-glass) is gay and good. The prices | 
are moderate, the table excellent ;—how long these merits may last, when its | 
present vogue is thoroughly established, the decline of the Café de Paris | 
renders problematical. ‘The Café de Chartres (Vefours) in the Palais Royal, | 
is, if possible, still more frequented. The buffet is most inviting. The beccaficos | 
and ortolans enveloped in their vine-leaf or bank note of lard, foretel the nature | 
of a most delicate volume, but fail to perform their promise. Every thing is | 
greasy or gritty, as if stirred with a broom in the great soup-cistern of the Hotel 
des Invalides —A clean and quiet restaurant overlooks the gardens of the Tu- | 
ileries, from the corner of the Rue Castiglione. The prices are high, the at- 
tendance bad, the cooking excellent. It is, moreover, a place where ladies may | 
safely dine.—In the same street, is the Cufé of the Poissonnerie Anglaise, where | 





| 
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tance. A tank and fountain, for the preservation of fresh-water fish, stands in 
the hall—place? judiciously over the stoves of the kitchen, so that the carp are 
pretty nearly stewed while swimming about. ‘This establishment is much fre- 
quented by French gourmands, as being al’ Anglaise, with sauces from the 
Strand, and Salmon from the Thames. There are also two Italian restaurants 
of some renown; one opposite the French opera, the other in the Rue Riche- 
lieu—dirty and disorderly, but good for the curivus in maccaroni. 

We must now sum up our charges against the various restaurateurs as im- 
partially as they sum up theirs against their customers, by pointing out Grignon's 
Very’s and the Perivord, as the best for families; —Lointier’s, for wealthy gas- 
trophilites;—the Café de Paris, for dandies;—Rocher, Fréres Provengaux and 
Custigloine, for the curious in novelties, blusés by eternal cutlets and patties; — 
and the Chaumiére, for roués. Not one of them can furnish any thing equal to 
the private dinner of an English nobleman; but the worst of all provides, at an 
hour’s notice, a better dinner than ever yet graced a London coffee-house, and at 
less than half the price. 





| 
CHOOL-MISTRESS WANTED.—A Gentleman living in the Southern part 
of Virginia, in a healthy and agreeable neighbourhood, wishes to engage a School | 
Mistress for the education of his children. The applicant must be well qualified to 
teach the substantial branches of English, and to give lessons on the Piano. Persons 
disposed to engage, will address the Post Master, at Whittle’s Mills, Mecklenburg 
Country, Va. immediately, and will state the salary for the scholastic year, Thenum- 
ber of scholars will not, most probably, exceed twelve. (Oct. 19. 


Wy ANtep—a Cook—a coloured woman would be preferred—none need apply 
without an unexceptionable character. Apply at Mr. Dobbyn’s, Pacific Street, 
Brooklyn, Wages, $7 per month. Oct. 19. 


YOUNG LADY, born in Italy of American parents, with recommendations of 

the highest order, is desirous of forming a Class of from 6 to 8 pupils, whom she 
wishes to instruct in the French and Italian languages. Her object would be, if pos- 
sible, to unite all her pupils under the roof of one family, and her terms, under those 
circumstances, would be proportionably low. For further particulars, apply to the 
Editor of this paper. [Oct. 19.---4t. 


J. SYLVESTER has much pleasure in stating, that he this week sent a prize 

e of three thousand dollars to a gentleman, resident in Lower Canada ; this is not 

a very large item, yet taken in connection with the thirty thousand dollar prize, sold 

and paid on the 29th of August, speaks volumes for the continued and unparalleled 

success of his office. He now requests attention to the large lottery, to be drawn on 

the 13th of November: capital prizes thirty and ten thousand dollars ; besides thirty 

of one thousand, and thirty of five hundred dollars, tickets only ten dollars. Letters 
enclosing a remittance, will meet with the same attention as personal application. 

S. J. S. publishes a paper weekly containing official schemes and drawings, as also 

a Bank Note List, Prices Current,and Prices of Stocks. When money is remitted, 

without the class being specified, or if the letter should be received too late for the 

scheme named, the money will be held subject_to order, or invested in the then next 

best lottery, under the management of Messrs. Yates and M‘Intyre. 
8S. J. SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway. 
Those editors in the Canadas who advertise for 8. J. Sylvester, will please give the 





























above a few insertions, 





| of the Fallx, Queenston, Upper Canada, or to Messrs. 


| all warranted fresh and genuine. 


P. 


BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
William street, New York (Jan. 6. 





ARWICK & SONS, gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiter 

Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 
[March 16- 

EMOVAL.—H. J. Trust most respectfully informs his patrons and the public o 

his removal to 188 Canal-street, near Hudson, where he will continue to give 

Lessons on the Harp, Piano, and Guitar. For terms and references, (eee atJ. L. 





Hewett & Co., Music Publishers, 137 Broadway, or at his residence. ct. 5—3t. 


| Pipe ORDINARY, No. 7! Liberty-st., oppostte Clinton Lunch, (only two 
doors from Broadway,) New York, conducted by Mrs. Goold.—This novel 
establishment has been opened at the earnest solicitation of several Gentlemen of high 
standing in the city, who have long regretted that such an establishment (so necessary 





| for the accommodation of Ladies from the country and Ladies from the upper part of 


the city, who do not wish to return home to dinner,) had not long since been opened. 
The subscribers, proprietors of the Clinton Lunch, having leased the private house 
directly opposite their celebrated establishment, have made arrangements for the ac- 
commodation of Ladies with Breakfast and Dinners; as also Hot Coffee and Tea, 
Jellies and Custards, and Oysters of the best quality in all their yarieties—at all hours 
and at a minutes’ notiee,—which is now open. 

fhis department will be under the exclusive direction of Mrs. Goold, who is well 
known to the public as a superior caterer, and who will personally superintend 
this establishment. Ladies who honour her with their patronage, may rely upon 
every attention to their comfort which they could possiply experience in any hotel 
in the city, 

A rich Bill of Fare, comprising all the delicacies and Relishes of the season, will 
be found on the table, from which Ladies may select, and which will be served up in 
a few moments, [Sept. 28-tf.] GOOLD & ATKINS, Proprietors. 

VAMILY BOARDING HOUSE.—Private families and gentlemen visiting York, 

will find this establishment unequalled for salubrity of climate, convenience to Go- 
vernment House, Public Otlices, and the College. 

York, U. C., July 21, 1833.—Aug. 3—3 mo. 

VALUABLE CABINET OF MINERALS.--For sale, a fine collection of 

foreign and American Minerals, with a small collection of beautiful fossils, the 
property of the late Dr, Meade, to be viewed at his house in Newburgh, on the North 
River. Also the patent-right of the Congress powder, the only perfect imitation and 
substitute for the water of that celebrated mineral spring.--Also the recipe for pre- 
paring Magnesia aperient powder. Application by letter, (post paid,) addressed to 
Mr. Charles Connolly, agent, to C. Dubois, Esq., New-York, will be attended to. 


[Oct. 12, 3t.J 
ENECA LAKE, New Steam boat Genevz, Capt. H. S. Evans, leaves Geneva 
every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the 
afiernoon of the same day. This boat has been fitted up and furnished in the most 
costly style. 
Minute aitention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines, 
For a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
this Lake, see the Travellers Guide for 1833, page 22U; also Ray’s Poems on the 

beauties of Seneca Lake. June 22—6m. 


HOTELS TO LET AT THE CITY OF THE FALLS. 
T ageneral meeting of the Proprietors of the grounds at the Falls of Niagara, 
whereon they have begun the founding of a city, it was concluded to let the 
Pavilion and Ontario Housrs, possession of the former if required on the Ist of De- 
cember, and of the latter on the Ist of April next. These splendid establishments are 
deemed inadequate to accommodate the numerous visitors who resort to the Falls in 
the summer season, although each make up above sixty beds. ‘The building of Baths 
and Assembly Rooms which have been commenced. will require increased accommo- 
dation at the Hotels. As coniplaints have prevailed as to former management, the pro- 
prietors are determined alone to treat with those who thoroughly understand the ren- 
dering such accommodation as Ladies and Gentlemen of distinction are accustomed 
to receive at the fashionable public places of amusement in Europe. 
None need apply without the most satisfactory evidence as to qualifications, 
Three Cottages to be let or sold. 
Letters post paid to be addressed to Jas. Robinson Esq. resident agent at the City 
: Buchanan & Co. Montreal, 
Sept, 21,—1t. 














and the Editor «f the Albion, New York. 
Niagara Falls, Sept. 14. 





UTCH BULBOUS ROOTS..---The subscribers have just received, by the 
Louisa, from Amsterdam, the most extensive collection of Bulbous Flower 
Roots ever imported into this country, consisting of a great variety of Double Hya- 
cinths, Double Tulips, Crown Imperials, Polyanthus Narcissus, Double Jonquilles, 
Crocus (26 sorts), Bizarre, Bybloem and Rosy Tulips, Parrot Tulips, Liles, many 
sorts, Paeonias of all sorts, Cape Ixias, Double Snowdrops, Anemonesand Ranunculus, 
cc. ‘The Hyacinths and ‘Tulips are under name and unt, and from $1 50 per dozen 
to $2 per root—all are in prime order, and in early and fine season for planting, or for 
flowering on glasses in the house—were put up by the first florist in Holland, and will 
be warranted of the finest description. Priced Catalogues of our whole collection 
gratis, which can be had on applying at the store, when the roots can be viewed, and 
packed for exportation to any part of the world. On hand, the largest assortment of 
Garden Seeds, Field and Flower Seeds, to be found in America, Store keepers sup- 
plied on the most advantageous terms, the seeds neatly putin papers ready for retaal, 
Bird Seed of every sort, fresh Oat Meal, Pear! 
Barley, Shakers Herbs, Barks, and roots, j 
Also, Dutch Canary Birds, (just received,) Chinese Gold Fish, Bird Cages, Glass 
Fountains, Fish Globes, &c. ‘ 
Our collection of Greenhouse Plants are of the choicest kinds, as Camellias, Yellow 
Banksea, Yellow Tea and Blush Tea Roses, choice Geraniums, &c. &c. 
Our Double Dahlias are of the best sorts to be obtamed in Europe, and which are 
now coming into flower. ‘To the inspection of our whole establishment the public are 
at all times welcome. G. THORBURN & SON, 67 Liberty street. 


Oct. 13-3t. 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. ; Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New-York. lavre. 

No, 1. France, E. Funk, |Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1,/Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
2. Sully, C.A.Forbesr| “ 8, “ 8, “ 8,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
3. Francois Ist W.W.Pell,i “16, “16, “16; * 8 * 8 * §&, 
4. Rhone, — J. Rockett, | “24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, * 16, “ 16, 
1, New Ship, J. Clark, Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1,! “2, “° 24, “ 24, 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,} “ 8 “ 8 “ 8,|/Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) * 8 “ 8 * 8, 
4, New Ship, H.Robinson,| “* 24, “ 24, “* 24) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
1. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1)“ 24, “,.* m6, 
2. Charlemagne, Pierce, ae ee * “* $'|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
3. New Ship, at. ied Ged | Diode Te “Be * 
4. Poland, Richardson,| ‘* 24, ‘* 24, “ 24, “ 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, 
1. Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,; “* 24, “* 24, “ 24, 
2. Albany, Hawkins, “ 8s, * 8, * 8,,iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, a“ "3, * 16,| Sh ee ee 
4. Henri IV. J. Castoff. * 2 “a, “Rl - , 








’ . 
Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, incl 
dding, wine, and stores of every description. 


Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E, 


uesnel, L’Aine. 
oullaen do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do do do l6th do Wells and Green. 
Agents at New York—J.J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 
ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


uding beds, 
be 








Ships. Masters. pr ef wes | from Days of. =e from 
ew~ York. | sondon, 
Montreal, H.L.Champlin, May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, pupal ceeye Feb.27, 
Ontario, Sebor, Be, BR. 20,'July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, \June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
Canada | Britton, Tose, * 36, * 10). 9 OF, * ae, * 87, 
Sovereign, Keamey, | 20, “ 20, “ 20, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1, 
Hannibal, Hebard July b Bar, 2, Baer pn - ve He . ae 
H “ ‘ 27 

— —_ | «20, 20) 20) May 7, Sep. 7, Jan. 7. 
York, Nye, 20, y, .20)May 7, Sep. 7, Jan. 7, 
Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill, 17, 17, 17, 
Samson Chadwick eh ae a” ee oe Wey 
President Moore, . ; * 20, ** 20, “ 20, June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
song ach ISep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,; “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
New Ship > » P ’ 





These shigs are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 

ovided. ve 
_“~ freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 
FiSH, GRINNELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 

N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Centinent 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Days v4 Sains from | Days o Fama from 
New York. Liverpool. 

No 1. Hibernia, Wilson, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1, Feb. 1 6, June 16, Oct. 16, 
4. Roscoe, Rogers, “¢@* 6, * & 24, 24, “ 24, 
3. Paerfic, R. L. Waite} “ 16, “* 16, “ 16, Mar. l, July 1, Nov. I, 
2. Sheffield, Hackstaff, “2 “ 24, * 24, = 8, - 8, - 8, 
3. Europe, Maxwell, [Feb. 1, June], Oct. 1, me 16, ja 16, - 16, 
4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, - 8, 24, 24, 24, 
1. South America, |Marshall, om. ° & o 16, April l, Aug. 1, Dec. l 
2. United States, jHoldrege, om, * ie — a oe 
3. Brita.nia, Sketchley, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. l, “ 16, Z 16, 16, 
4, Napoleon, Smith, ag = & . 8, 24, 24, 24, 
3. New York, Hoxie, “16, “ 16, « 16,'May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. l, 
2. John Jay, Glover, “24, “* 24, 24, “4 8, = 8 i. 8, 
i, North America, |Macy, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. l, ys 16, a 16, 2 16, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, “ 8, : 8, a 8, 24, 24, = 24, 
1. Caledonia, Graham, “16, “ 16, 16,\June 1, Oct. 1,} eb. l, 
2. Virginian, ‘ “2, “24, * 241 * &, 8. 











Harris P ! . a By 

Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. ‘ 

No. | and 3, Old “ixe— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wall street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood ani Trimbie, and Saml. Hicke & Sone.— No. 4. Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. . 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. ana 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cearns, Creary & Co. 








